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i i ; ard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the Ito general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
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Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwiox’s Baxine Powpsn; as for bre 4 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpam of boiling water, make tb dough into valle the 
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apart om the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacie. 
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MY SHOP AND I. 


THE STORY OF AN EFFORT 


TO DO WELL AND PROSPER. 


BY MADAME COULIN, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


I HAve both glad and painful remembrances 
of that first evening of my engagement to 
Ready Faithful. I recollect how when his 
mother had kissed me, and bid me “‘ good 
night,” and his father had closed the hall 
door behind us, and we two, acknowledged 
lovers, walked arm in arm down the garden 
walk together, the sudden fulfilment of my 
heart’s desire in my engagement to Ready 
seemed like a dream, and too strange to have 
come about all so easily, and yet be real and 
true. 

It was—and I have reasons enough for 
remembering it—a gusty night, with a fitful 
wind that seemed to moan itself to sleep, 
and then awake anew, to bluster and screech, 
and toss the trees about, and scatter the few 
late autumn blossoms; but the sky overhead, 
although it had many dark jagged clouds 
drifting across it, had open places in it of a 
dark clear blue, that gave hope and promise 
it would finally master the clouds, and hold 
its own in high calm clearness. That sort of 
skies had always interested me, were as a 
remembrance of my childhood, when, as I 
have told you, I would sit up in bed, my head 
resting on my hands, watching from beneath 
the deep eaves of my attic window the moon 
sail out from under one dark cloud, whose 
edges it silvered, to disappear behind 
another, whose edges it also silvered ; I won- 
dering all the while in childish fashion if 
the moon or the clouds sped fastest, to fall 
back and sleep still wondering. 

Strange how my thoughts flew back to the 
past, as they traced how one by one all my 
wishes had been granted me, all my heart’s 
desires, even to the dearest, that Ready 
should love me, come true. 

Did I then possess some secret pass-word 
that I had but to utter for difficulties to 
vanish? Some pass-word like the “ open 
sesame” in the old story, that dear old story 
of the “Forty Thieves,’ which I knew so 
well, for did not John possess it? and had 
he not brought it one famous evening, when 


he had come home with me from the night | 


school, to find Mr. Barrup safely out, and 


mother only in, and we had drawn to the! 


VOu. Ef. 


table, and sat down by the lamp, and read it 

|eagerly with bated breath and beating 
hearts, we two together; John hurrying up 
at last to pocket the book, and say, ““ Wasn’t 
it a jolly story?” and I to add, half believing 
my words, ‘“ Yes; and, John, you know we 
can say ‘Open sesame’ when we want any- 
thing opened, and it will open for us, you 
know ;’’ which made John laugh and whistle, 
to end by saying “‘he’d rather fight for things 
than have them all so easy.” 

But pass-word or no pass-word, I had 
gained all I wished for. I had wished to im- 
prove myself and my shop, and wished to do 
well and prosper, and had not my fondest 
hopes come true? Why, the neglected, half- 
empty shop of earlier days could no more be 
compared to the bright, well-cared-for, full-of- 
goods shop of to-day than I, in my fine 
black dress,—new, alas! for Mr. Edward 
Stanley—and my soft braided hair, and my 
fresh young beauty, could be named in a 
breath with the forlorn, poverty-stricken 
child then doing her best to wait in it. 

A change had come, and how had it come ? 
It had come by earnestly wishing, by active 
downright effort,—at least as far as my shop 
was concerned; and as to Ready, was it my 
beauty had won him? Oh, if it were, what a 
priceless gift was beauty! and were such 
things the “ open sesame” pass-words of our 
lives’ stories ? 

I walked by Ready’s side silently, too con- 
fused by my own happiness to talk. We 
were out of the garden and in the lane, our 
path now a silvery clearness, now obscure and 
dark, as the moon hiding and reappearing 
made it so, and as yet we had neither of us 
spoken. ‘ What silent lovers we are!” said 
Ready at last, “I should say silent as the 
night, but this one isn’t very silent; it’s 
what people call a fine blustering night. Not 
favourable to lovers’ vows. I say, love,” added 
he, with a merry laugh, “let’s hope it’s not 
meant to prefigure our future ; ifit is, we shall 
have a roughish time ofit, shan’t we? Whew! 
how the wind biows! And hark! stand! 
what’s that?” 

“ Tt’s a great bough broken, another bough,” 
|I replied, for the lane was strewn with them. 
“So it is, the more’s the pity ; these fine old 
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elms will be about knocked to bits by morn- 
ing. Proudly they have held it in this lane for 
many a year, I dare say. I don’t like wind: 
I say, lean well on me, and mind you don’t 
stumble. What have you been thinking 
about so long and gravely? Come, tell me; 
spite of wind and weather I'll hear you, so 
speak, love, and say.” 

“T’ve been thinking of many things,” I 
replied. 

“Well, chiefly ?” 

“Chiefly that I was happy, because you 
love me.” 

Ready bent down and kissed me, “ Dear 
Spring,” said he, “ how lovely you are! and 
what pretty things you say! I do love you, 
and there’s no doubt about it, and I’ll try to 
make you happy. I’m by no means perfec- 
tion, you know, but you'll not be hard on a 
fellow that’s not quite ‘ all square,’ will you? 
You'll remember I’ve been spoilt all the way 
up from my cradle; if mother could have 
spoilt me sooner, there’s no doubt she 
would: and as for the governor, he’s not 
been a whit wiser.” 

“ But, Ready,” said I, interrupting him, 
‘*T’m sure to spoil you, for you’ve been my 
hero,” 

“ Oh, have I?” said Ready, laughing again 
merrily, and snatching his cap off to pass his 
fingers through his fine brown hair—a custom 
of his that made his laugh seem merrier. 
“‘ There's a pretty look-out ; and pray, sweet 
Spring, what sort of a hero am I? or rather 
am Ito become? I'd like to have your idea 
of a hero, come.” 

“Oh, Mr. Faithful, how long are you going 
to call me ‘Spring’? When am I to drop 
down to simple Polly Hammond ?” I asked. 

“Hush! that’s treason to me; you are 
Spring: you were Spring when I first loved 
you, all dressed out as such in that flower-be- 
sprinkled robe at the famous Christmas party. 
Ah, poor Stanley, we'll never see another party 
like that now he’s gone ; and you were Spring 
in the wood—‘ sweet seventeen’ garlanded 
with hyacinths, and set fast in the brook, 
you remember ;” and Ready laughed at his 
own remembrance of the scene ; “and you are 
doubly Spring to me at least now, my own 
beautiful Spring, and I mean to call you so. 
But about this hero: is your most devoted 
to be a Don Quixote? or a Walpurgis 
knight? You never heard of them? Well, I 
dare say not. Or am I to be a Wellington? 
or perhaps some hero of the pen? There are 
so many sorts of heroes. Come, tell me, love, 
what sort of a hero you’d like me to be.” 

Ready spoke in his usual light merry way, 





as half in jest ; but I, oh! I felt so in earnest ; 
for you see he had named Mr. Stanley, 
whose kindness and noble life and last 
words he thus recalled to me, “Surely to 
be a true hero, one must be good and brave, 
and,” added I, dropping my voice a little, 
for the words seemed not fit to be lightly 
spoken “ one with Jesus.” 

I had expected, half expected at least, that 
Ready would reply lightly, but he did not. 

“TI grant you Mr. Edward was,” he replied, 
“a‘true hero. I’d be glad enough tobe like 
him ; he was every inch of him a soldier, and 
always turned up trumps ; he’d fight the evil 
in great and small, he’d interfere in every 
deed of cruelty that came across him. I’ve 
seen him open the cases when fowls and 
rabbits were jammed up together ; he didn’t 
care that they called him eccentric, he didn’t 
care, or seem to, for ridicule. Now I’m 
not like that; I’ve not been brought up to 
fight, I fear ridicule, and hate bother. I’ve 
no power of resistance in me: I don’t run 
away, that’s too much trouble; but I yield, 
and that isn’t: one is flattered if one yields, 
and called a nice fellow, so I yield, to go 
where? why, over to the side of the foe,— 
there’s a confession for you ; but it’s just that, 
I do hate bother and fear ridicule. Now 
Stanley didn’t ; they say in one fight he went 
up and spiked a cannon, he looked on ridicule 
and bother as cannon, not to be afraid of, but 
to spike; he was brave, and I’m not—not 
morally; I mean I’m a man of the world, 
turning with the wind, and to end this open 
confession—and you can’t deny I’m making 
a clean breast of it—sweet Spring, I fear you’ll 
have lots of bother with me.” 

“T wonder why it is,” said I, feeling at 
once trouble and puzzled,—‘ why you are 
so—so——”’ 

I hesitated for the word, but Ready 
supplied it. ‘‘So weak,” he said, his face 
losing its merry, careless look. “It’s easily 
explained: we sons of rich tradesmen, 
manufacturers, and such like, know pretty 
well what it is: the fact is, we are brought up 
on money—money is our nurse, and dandles 
us finely. Try to serve two masters, be 
good, but get rich; we pick out the letters 
for self and cash, playing on the nursery 
hearth-rug.” 

‘Oh, Ready, but you were not brought up 
so?” I exclaimed, thinking of the gentle, 
kind Mrs. Faithful. 

“Not openly; but, my dear girl, all my 
training has been for Selfand Co. No rough 
it. No fight it. A private school, excellent 
prog, never left to ourselves, watched and 
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carefully handled. I remember the long 
prayers and the do nothing. What were we 
to learn for? To benefit ourselves. Why 
do well? To get cash, that would give plea- 
sure to ourselves. Why, bless me, I remem- 
ber our very prayers were all for self;” and 
Ready laughed gaily as he added, “ that was 
my education.” 

I could not answer him. I was young 
then, and did not understand the world as 
now. 

‘Then to leave this moral, high pressure, 
dead level training,” continued he, becom- 
ing suddenly graver, ‘‘ believing the world to 
be all goodey, and take the plunge, I, as 
merchant’s clerk, to find no more fitness in 
me to face the pitfalls and shams, to fight 
the perils and escape the snares, than the 
veriest baby. Fight! how should I fight 
any of the giant evils in the world when I 
can’t gain one little domestic battle? Ido 
as the other young fellows, brought up as I, 
and go in for ease and pleasure.” 

Ready spoke with bitterness, and would, 
no doubt, have continued doing so, for he 
had got into one of his excited moods, when, 
as I knew, he could run on for a long time 
together. But he was for that time stopped 
by the voice of little Jemmy, as he came up 
the lane singing,— 


‘* We lose what on ourselves we spend ; 
We have, as treasure without end, 
Whatever, Lord, to Thee we lend, 

Who givest all.” 


I never could tell what it was in Jemmy’s 
voice that obliged every one to listen; I’m 
sure had you. heard it in a deep wood, or in 
a crowded market-place, it would have been 
the same. Ready said it was because every 
note was just perfectly musical, and fell so de- 
liciously on the ear. Jemmy passed us with 
a nod, for he did not like Ready ; and besides, 
he was hurrying home, for since Mr. Stanley’s 
death he lived with the organist, whose 
pretty cottage was up the lane, though not 
so far as Mr. Faithful’s new house ; since he 
had lived there Jemmy had grown more 
devoted to music than ever. 

“ And I really fancy the boy looks on this 
lane as a sort of church,” observed Ready 
as we stood listening to him, “ for he begins 
to sing the moment he is in it, and goes on 
singing allthe way home. Hark! he is doing 
so now; he has finished that, and right off 
begun something else.” 

_And so Jemmy had, and all in going on 
his way had changed his tune, and was sing- 
ing to the wind,— 


** Howl! howl! and from the forest 
Sweep the dead leaves away ; 
Would the sins that Thou abhorrest, 
O soul, could thus decay, 
And be swept away!” 


“The organist has taught him that, I 
expect,’ said Ready; “ but see, love, let’s 
walk on, for here we are about out of the 
lane, and there’s the Fox Inn, and the old 
house of the gables.” 

Now Ready had called it the Fox Inn; 
but though we still called it “ The Fox,” it 
was an inn no longer; its simple homeliness 
was gone, for Mr. Stone had bought it and 
turned it into a gin palace. We were soon 
opposite to it, and the light from its glaring 
gas globes fell across the pavement. What 
a show of light ! and yet the cheerful look of 
old times was absent; one saw no longer 
the cosy dining-room within, which looked 
so comfortable when, on market days, the 
farmers were dining in it ; still less did one 
see the tidy barmaid at the small bar window, 
or the carriers hurrying in and out—for they 
were mostly in a hurry and bustle: all that 
was gone; instead there were the closed 
glass doors, opaque and heavy, the soiled 
entrance, the flaring row of lights, and the 
big new windows, placarded aslant and 
across with “Old Tom,” and ‘ Whiskies.” 

“ Stone’s last speculation,” said Ready, as 
we crossed the way to avoid the customers ; 
‘ave twenty pounds to the mission fund for 
those navvies, and opens them this place to 
help it! Tom calls that twenty pounds 
‘conscience money,—but see, what’s this 
thing?” 

What was it? It was a sight we were not 
as yet, in our small town, used to see; the 
sight of a young, forlorn, drunken mother, 
who, her husband by her, and her little boy 
playing at jumping on and off the kerbstones 
near her, was painfully leaning against the 
old-fashioned railings of the lawyer’s house ; 
it was just opposite the ‘‘Fox,” and she 
was apparently unable to proceed. 

But while her husband was supporting 
her, and we were looking at her, she sud- 
denly did so, for her motherly instinct being 
aroused by the sight of some rude lads 
beating her boy, she made a rush at them, 
and there she was in the middle of the 
street, crying out, “ Let him be, he’s my 
boy, he is,” and flinging her arms about to 
defend him,—not, however, to do so, for her 
movements were a mere beating of the air, 
like those one makes in some bad dream, 
when one runs but not to move, and 
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only; and when the struggie ended by her 
falling on the hard pavement, and the gin- 
house doors being pushed back to let her be 
dragged in, I thought I’d never seen a sadder 
sight ; and I clung to Ready, and shuddered. 

But these opening doors were to reveal 
something to me which was to recall my 
mind to my own affairs. The landlord of 
the old ‘‘ Fox,” now become proprietor of 
this gin palace, had stepped out on to his 
threshold, and some one else with him. It 
seemed to me I knew this some one else, 
though he had his back towards me. “So 
it’s you, is it?” said the landlord to him, as 
they both looked up the street and nodded 
to our house with the gables; “you area 
lucky fellow, you are ;” and then they spoke 
together about having spent one fortune, and 
come back to find another, and “If she 
hasn’t been fool enough to keep your name 
up, so the consent of only one party is 
needed ;” and the landlord’s speech ended 
by the ha! ha! ha! of what should have 
been a jovial laugh, and by a rough and 
ready slap of the back of his companion. 

Who was this companion? and could it 
possibly be Mr. Barrup? The whole con- 
versation, whose disjointed phrases I had 
alone heard, seemed to say so. “Spent one 
fortune, come back to another,” “the name 
kept up,” “the consent of one party alone 
needed,” all pointed that way, and a dread- 
ful fear surprised me; I foresaw that if 
indeed this were he, I and my shop were 
ruined ; that all my fine prosperity so lately 
boasted of was no more solid than a house 
of cards, or of snow with the sun beating on 
on it; that mother, whose greatest weakness 
had always been her second husband, who 
had fretted for his departure, and taken his 
part against every one who blamed him, 
who had blamed herself as not having under- 
stood him, or known how to manage him, 
would most likely consent to his return ; 
and that I had been unwise and most 
imprudent when I did not keep my savings 
apart from mother’s, as uncle had long 
counselled me, or second Mr. Work when 
he desired to induce her to take my step- 
father’s name out of the business and from 
over the shop ; that now, if this were indeed 
he—and I did not doubt it,—all would be his ; 
his to have, and his to spend, and the land- 
lord of the “ Fox” gin palace might well 
laugh and be merry, for he guessed where 
he would spend it. 

Oh, imprudence! is any fault more 
punished? And was there time? and what 
could 1 do to escape my punishment ? 








How I reached home I cannot tell you, 
my fear lest this should prove my step-father 
had turned me quite faint, and home seemed 
a haven ; as for Ready, he knew nothing of 
our past, not at least so far back as that, and 
he had paid no attention to the landlord’s 
conversation. Being, as I have told you, 
a Sunday night, the shop was shut, and no 
one was in save mother. How would she 
hear my double news, I wondered? She 
had been sitting in what we had begun to 
call our drawing-room, the fine large wains- 
coted room over the shop, that she and I 
had but lately quite refurnished. We had, 
indeed, mother and I choosing it together, 
only that week bought a bookcase to hold 
Mr. Edward’s thoughtful legacy of books. I 
call them thoughtful because they were so 
well chosen, as I found out later. For the 
moment it made my eyes water and my 
heart ache to look at them; they seemed to 
have come to me instead of a friend whose 
value they could not replace, and who was 
gone for ever. Even the very motto that 
Miss Stanley worked on a card marker and 
sent with them, though so beautiful and 
appropriate, for it spoke of— 

*¢ Bright books, 
The track of fled souls, and their milky way,” 


recalled his loss,;—when I understood it, that 
is, which I did not quite at first. 

Now it had been agreed between us that 
Ready should tell mother of our engage- 
ment, and ask her consent to it; but when 
I saw her at the head of the staircase 
looking down on me, so anxious, because 
you see I was a little late, and so motherly 
tender, and remembered whom I had seen, 
and what might be before us, I fainted ; and 
when I came to myself, there I was on the 
sofa of the old wainscoted room, with Ready 
bending over me, and mother using all sorts 
of means to restore me. 

* And I should like to know the meaning 
of it, Polly,” said she, when Ready was at 
last gone. ‘“* You have never fainted in your 
life before, child; and I'll never believe 
what young Mr. Faithful has been telling me, 
that you’ve been and engaged yourself to 
him, and not one word to your mother!” 

But I had; it was a wrong doing; my 
mother’s reproaches were just, and I con- 
fessed it. All in saying we loved so true, I 
confessed it, all in pleading the cause of 
Ready—all in saying how beautiful his 
home ; how kind his parents; how open- 
hearted, how good was he, did I confess 
it. All in saying if she consented we would 
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keep on the old business, live on in the old 
home, be happy, as in old stories, for ever 
after? Did I, all in pleading our cause, con- 
fess it? and when at last I ceased she kissed 
away my tears, smoothed my long hair with 
her slender fingers, and “ Polly,” said she, 
“‘ why, child, I’d be the last to sever lovers !” 
oh, wouldn’t you have thought it a good 
moment to tell her to say there was a 
peril? Idid. I told her—described to her 
the scene outside the “ Fox,” repeated the 
landlord’s conversation, and as I told my 
story her expression varied, was anxious, 
unselfish, or loving ; and when I’d done, 
“So he’s come back, is he?’’ said she, 
“Poor Mr. Barrup! I dare say he’s seen 
much sorrow, and is changed for the better, 
Polly.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


On, I can’t tell you how long, and how late, 
but how vainly I pleaded with mother not 
to allow of Mr. Barrup’s return to the shop; 
and when at last I left her, nearer dawn than 
midnight, to throw myself on my bed, it was 
with many bitter reflections on the uncer- 
tainty of all human hopes, and the discovery 
that “Boast not thyself of to-morrow,” a 
truth which since the happy days of my 
prosperity I had thought especially written 
for the benefit of old people, was just as 
suitable to my youth. 


“Poor Mr. Barrup !” The words were to 
I 


we could to see her; and then the bright 
smile fading, tears had come, all unbidden, 
and she said I must let her cry a little, for 
no one but a mother could tell the pang it 
cost to part with an only son. 

But it was no mere idle talk of buying the 
shop. Mr. Bark, our rich landlord, was 
about to buy other property, and sell off some 
of the old, the house of the gables among 
it; and we had of late been saving to buy it. 
The profits of the business would long since 
have been placed out save for that. As it 
was they lay in the bank; and uncle, when 
the time came, had promised to add to them, 
for he considered the house would rise in 
value, and be a good investment ; only in one 
thing he sorely vexed mother, for no money 
of his, he said, should go to buy anythingsave 
in the name of Hammond. I might pay 
mother rent for her money, or it might be 
arranged in some other way; but he would 
never lend Ais money, save to his niece, 
Polly Hammond ; and it was because mother 
was so sore on the subject that I never 
remonstrated ; though, meanwhile, all my 
savings stood in her name. 

I did not dare to sleep, lest I should over- 
sleep myself, and in the early damp grey 
morning I was up betimes and called Joe, 
and the peril being so urgent I did not even 
stay to help him arrange the shop, or wait 
on the first customers, but was off and away, 








paddling through the wet streets to catch 


me as a danger signal, pointing to the ruin of} Mr. Work at his breakfast, and consult 


myself and my shop. I roused myself to 
consider how I could rescue at least a part 
of my savings from his grasp. People talk 
of trouble, but I doubt if there is a greater | 
trouble than perplexity. If I only knew 
what I had better do! | 

My shop and I were so as one, that such| 
a mischance as our getting sundered seemed 
impossible. Only a few hours before, sitting 
by Mr. Faithful’s hearth, my feet on the 
fender and my hand in Ready’s, I had been 
expatiating on the advantage of having a shop 
had said that, mother consenting, I would 
like to keep on the old business, and live 
on in the old home; and Ready in his 
merry way had described how we would buy it 
and paint it. It should be the pride of the 
town and the boast of the street; and his 
father, though amused, had approved the 
speech, and his mother, the rare smile 
lighting up her face, had said it would be 
best ; she could not fancy me happy without 
my shop, only I must expect to see her 
dropping in very often to see us; and she 
hoped we would come up the lane whenever 





with him. 

“Why, if it isn’t really Polly!” said he 
as I entered. “TI take it we are glad to see 
you, Polly Hammond. Sit down ; we are 
just going to breakfast; sister Helpall here 
will give you a cup of tea. Nothing up with 
Joe?” 

“Nothing,” said I, letting Mrs. Helpall 
take off my waterproof. “Joe is doing 
tolerably.” 

“ Only tolerably ?” remarked Mr. Work. 

“Well, you know, he’s grown so priggish.” 

Mr. Work laughed. “It’s his age, I take 
it,” said he. 

“It may be; but you don’t know how 
insolent he can be,” I replied. 

“Not to you, Polly?” he asked. 

“Oh no, not to me, but to the poorer 
customers. He will chuck the young girls 
under the chin, and say to the old people, 
‘That’s your opinion, is it??” 

“Can't Mrs. Barrup cure him? She 
fancied she could manage him,” returned 
Mr. Work. it 

“She is going to manage some one else, 
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I said, sadly, and pushing my untasted cup 
of tea from me, for I dare not drink it, lest 
it should choke me. 

“Some one else? What, young Faithful, 
is it? Well, Polly, I’m not a consenting 
party, but I’ll none the less wish you joy, 
and I hope it will turn out for the best, and 
sincerely too, I take it.” 

“?*Tisn’t about him,” interrupted Mrs. 
Helpall ; “and can’t you see she’s in trouble, 
brother? but men never do see things, they’re 
such blundering fellows. Here, Polly, drink 
a cup of tea, ’tis ill telling bad news on an 
empty stomach.” 

“Some one else,” repeated Mr. Work. “ I 
hope it isn’t Barrup ; your poor mother is 
that weak about him, ’twould be a bad busi- 
ness, Polly.” 

So then, you see, I began my story, my 
two hearers listening meanwhile with intent 
interest. As for Mr. Work, he always was a 
good listener. He had a way of resting his 
chin on his hand, and fixing his eyes on your 
face, and his very interruptions of “ Do you 
hear that, sister ?” or ‘‘ True, isn’t it?” had 
that morning an interest in them; and I could 
not help feeling it all the more kind of him, 
because he guessed I had accepted Ready 
Faithful, and given a grief to his John. 

**’Tis a bad business,” said he when I had 
done, and bringing his fist down on the 
table as if he thought he’d got Mr. Barrup 
under it, “but ’tis no more than Mr. Bark 
and I have long expected ; we have warned 
your mother over and over again—all the 
more because we expected what she’d do if 
he did come, and how she’d be sure to let 
him ruin her a second time over, and no one 
knows better than we do how all them savings 
have been got together, Polly; but ’tisn’t a 
bit of good giving advice to people who 
don’t mean to take it, and for your mother, 
she had her answer ready enough. She knew 
the saved money was your savings, and ’twas 
only waiting to be put out in your name; 
but there’s many a slip ’twixt cup and lip; 
"tis a bad business.” 

So then Mrs. Helpall put in, and said 
“‘T must not let him discourage me ; that she 
had lived long enough in the world to see 
that half the storms blew over, and things 
always turned out better than could be 
expected, as hadn’t Martha’s marriage, for 
instance ? and I must go and see Martha, for 
the baby was the sweetest child ever eyes 
were set on, and then there was John! look 
at him! why, his father had given him up to 
be a fugitive on the face of the earth. And 
here comes the ‘ beautifullest’ letter as ever 





was read, and where was that letter? and 
Polly must see it, that is if she could get at 
it; but he kept it so close, it might be his 
Testament ;” on which Mr. Work laughed, 
and got up and fetched the letter, but said I 
must take it home to read, and he would not 
advise me even to stay to breakfast, but go 
home at once, and if Barrup was not really 
come, settle with mother by getting her to 
halve the savings, and give me at once a 
cheque for my half, “‘and mind it’s now or 
never, Polly, and so you’d best be quick!” 
said he. 

‘But supposing my step-father is come 
already, what ever am I to do then?” I 
asked. 

“Why, then,” replied Mr. Work, “you'd 
best step in to Lawyer Beechem’s and get 
his advice on it : if any one knows the law, 
I take it Lawyer Beechem knows it ; but 
I’m afraid, Polly Hammond, if he we’ve 
been talking of comes, and your mother 
sides with him, as she’s pretty sure to do, 
being—not as I should say it before you, 
Polly—such a weak one, I’m sadly afraid 
you'll lose your .savings, and it won’t be in 
the power of the law to help you: ’tis a bad 
business !” 

Well, so there I was hastening home 
again, full speed, my only chance, and I felt 
it a very slender one, being to be beforehand 
with Mr. Barrup. I was halfway there, when 
turning a corner I unexpectedly met Ready ; 
he had a travelling bag in his hand, and was 
running along in a great hurry. He greeted 
me warmly, all on saying he had “ to catch 
the train,” and he feared he’d “kept Tom 
waiting,” and looking after him I saw Tom 
Stone, who was standing on the pavement, 
join his company, and they went off to- 
gether. 

The sight, you may be sure, did not cheer 
me any more than that of the shop with no 
mother, but only Joe waiting in it. It was 
past the hour for mother to be in the shop, 
and I guessed at once by Joe’s manner that 
something unusual had happened. 

“ Be brave!” how hard it is to be brave! 
But I tried to be so. Feeling all the while 
a presentiment my step-father was already 
come, I began to wait on the impatient 
customers. My seeming calmness bore 
down Joe’s inclination to insolence, and 
their inclination to talk. I did not want to 
talk, to be asked questions about mother, or 
hear her absence remarked on. 

But for all that I was, as you may well 
believe, fully resolved to know how far my 
fears were well founded, and the moment 
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the customers had cleared off I turned to 
Joe. Joe,” said I, “where’s mother?” Joe 
put up his hand, and laughed behind it: then 
winking across the counter to our last cus- 
tomer, he replied, ‘“‘She’s engaged, Miss 
Hammond.” 

“ Engaged!” said I; “and who is with 
her?” 

Joe laughed again slily. “‘’Tis a gent,” 
said he, “ of the name of Barrup.” 

So the worst of my fears was realized! 
I had no doubt been observed on the pre- 
vious evening, and Mr. Barrup had judged 
he had best be beforehand with me. There 
was nothing for it now but to follow Mr. 
Work’s advice, and see Mr. Beechem. 

Now Mr. Beechem, commonly called 
Lawyer Beechem, was head of the firm 
‘‘Beechem and Beechem.” His house was 
nearly opposite the ‘‘ Fox,” so we were almost 
neighbours. Indeed, it was against the old 
chain railing in front of it that the unhappy 
woman of the previous evening had been 
leaning. Lawyer Beechem liked all old 
things, and he wouldn’t have had this old 
railing removed for any consideration. He 
had been born and brought up in the town, 
and was wholly devoted to it. He affirmed 
nothing was so good out of it ; he knew every- 
body, and everybody knew him. He was 
an oldish man, with grey hair, and a thick 
beard that he was always stroking, and when 
in his office he was very sparing of his words. 
He never in the office said “I,” but always 
“we,” and that frightened people not a little. 
For what is “I?” Why, a poor, feeble, insig- 
nificant thing; but ‘‘ we!” does not “we” 
carry all before it? I’m sure I felt it did that 
morning, and should never have thought of 
questioning the law as expressed by the 
“we” of Mr. Beechem. 

So I went and rapped at the office door 
of Beechem and Beechem, to have it opened 
and be shown into an office full of clerks in 
the “whatever happens you'll not see it” 
state, and then be carried off and up a wide 
staircase into Lawyer Beechem’s private 
office, which was a large fine room, and might 
have been cheerful if it had not been for the 
walls, which were covered with shelves, not 
filled like those in my shop with all sorts of 
articles, but only with boxes, boxes, and 
boxes,—boxes of mefal, looking hard and 
cold, and which were fireproof and pad- 
locked. There was only one space in all 
the room free from boxes, and to that I at 
once retreated. 

This place was the fireplace, and standing 
in front of it with my back to the world of 


boxes and the staring names on them—for 
each box had its owner, and each owner had 
had his name conspicuously painted in white 
letters on it,—standing, I say, there, I found 
myself looking at one large solitary picture. 
It was a very painful picture. It represented 
a shipwreck ; the ship had sunk, but one mast 
was still above the water, and one figure was 
clinging to this mast; all the rest was sea, 
and wide, wide sea. For the rest, the sky 
was glorious, for the sun was setting; and in 
the far distance and on a rock, his arms 
stretched out vainly over this cruel sea, a 
young man was standing. One saw hecould 
not save the beautiful girl clinging to the 
mast, whose face, for allits despair of his aid, 
had hope in it. 

I was looking still at this picture when 
Mr. Beechem entered. He bowed to me. 

“So you are looking at my ‘Paul and 
Virginia,’ Miss Hammond, are you?” said 
he. 

I had never heard of them, I said, and 
I spoke, of course, truly. But I think my 
admiration of his “‘ Paul and Virginia ” helped 
me to tell Mr. Beechem my story, for he took 
a kind and friendly manner with me. The 
fact was, Mr. Beechem, reputed to know the 
law as no one else did, and to be devoted to 
the town as no one else was devoted, had a 
third liking, and this was for pictures. He 
had sketches made of everything, and just as 
every old thing in the town, from the bits of 
old wall to the town pump, lived under his 
protection—for no one had found it pleasant 
or profitable to have Lawyer Beechem down 
on them,—so he liked to have pictures made 
of everything. Indeed, I had heard of his 
saying, “there ought to be one made of 
me.” And often in church I would see him 
scanning my face, as considering what sort 
of a picture it ought to be. I could not 











help it that they called me the pride of the 
town, could I? or that my face was, they 
said, so lovely as to be a pleasure to be 
looked at and seen? 

But for all Mr. Beechem’s admiration I 
did not find it so easy to tell him my trouble, 
for his face had none of Mr. Work’s 
sympathy init. It was too cautious to show 
sympathy. He was like one of his own boxes, 
shut down and padlocked, and I didn’t feel 
as if I could find the key. I felt confused, 
and lost in the great chair he had pushed up 
for me, quite bewildered. 

“Sir,” said I at last, making a great effort 
to overcome my awkward nervousness—“ sir, 
I have come to consult you.” 

Mr. Beechem bowed. “ We shall be most 
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happy,” he said, for we had come to business 
now, so he took at once to “ we.” 

“‘T want to knowif law is justice?” said I. 

“‘ We should say decidedly so,” he replied, 
repressing an inclination to smile. 

“Then, sir, it will help me against Mr. 
Barrup ; he has ruined us once, and I want 
to know if the Jaw will let him come back to 
ruin us again,” I said, telling my tale very 
confusedly. 

““Mr. Barrup? ah, yes; so he is come 
back ?”” remarked Mr. Beechem. 

“Yes, sir, he is come back to-day, and I 
want to know if the law lets him? ” 

“Undoubtedly, we should say undoubt- 
edly,” replied Mr. Beechem, stroking his 
beard complacently, as considering what 
would become of lawyers if such rogues as 
he did not come back. 

“But, sir,” said I, “that is not quite my 
meaning. I mean may he come back and 
take possession of house and shop? of 
business and savings? I do care about the 
savings, for they are my earnings.” 

“Undoubtedly you do,” replied Mr. 
Beechem. 

‘Only the worst is,” said I, “they stand 
in mother’s name. You see, sir, we were 
saving up to buy the house.” 

“So they stand in your mother’s name? 
The lease we drew up is in her name also?” 
he observed. 

“Yes, more’s the pity,” said I, bitterly. 

“ And the business has also been carried 
on in the name of Barrup? In fact, it’s all in 
the name of Barrup ?” 

“ Yes, sir, it is, but it is I who have raised 
up the business, and I who have saved the 
money. What I want to know is if my step- 
father can claim my savings?” 

“We should say you have none. Money 
that stands in the name of Barrup, only 
Barrup can claim.” 

“T see,” said I, wincing ; “ only I suppose 
if mother chose to claim protection, the law 
could protect her ?” 

“Easily,” replied Mr. Beechem, “she has 
only to come to us, we could make her safe 
at once; she has only to ask protection to be 
protected. Mr. Barrup could not then take 
possession, or touch the profits, or interfere 
With you in any way.” 

“But my mother won't ; she believes good 
of everybody, and she believes my step-father 
will come back quite changed.” 

Just so,” said Mr. Beechem. 

“ So all depends on mother,” said I ; “and 
if she don’t act at once Mr. Barrup lays his 
hand on all. Oh, it is hard!” and I rose to 


go, for you see I felt near crying, “‘ very hard 
to have no hope !” 

“There is always hope, and where energy 
is combined with beauty,” said Mr. Beechem, 
bowing, “ we should say there is great hope. 
Even if Mrs. Barrup is well disposed towards 
Mr. Barrup, something may be discovered of 
his past which shall oblige him to leave ; in 
any case we shall be most happy to look after 
your interests.” Mr. Beechem stood up; a 
clerk had already entered wanting him for a 
new client. “We shall always be in your 
interests, Miss Hammond,” said he, kindly. 

“Only,” said I, “I don’t want mother 
made unhappy ; if Mr. Barrup treats her well, 
much as the loss of my savings will be to 
me, and the loss every way, I shan’t 30 much 
mind.” 

* Just so,” said Mr. Beechem, opening the 
door for me, “ but you still say my savings, we 
should be most happy if we thought that in 
future my meant ‘in my name.’ Meanwhile 
if you want further advice we shall be most 
hanpy to give it.” 

It was kindly said and good advice given, 

but when was I likely to profit by it? I was 
for the moment simply impoverished, and I 
found myself again in the street almost 
bewildered by the new fact staring at me,—the 
fact, namely, that the savings, mine really, 
were not mine legally, for want of my name. 
I knew already it did not do to sign my name 
thoughtlessly. Now I knew it was not wise 
to let the name of another, however dear or 
kind, do the duty of mine. 
One lives and learns. I learnt that day 
that legally I had nothing, nothing at all— 
not at least of my savings. It was not a 
pleasant lesson, you say; dear no, a very 
bitter one, but for all that I was glad I knew 
the worst of my position ; and I did and truly, 
as I thought at least, know it now. Should I 
turn homewards? I tried, but it was too 
sad. I faced about and wandered slowly up 
the lane; it was strewn still thickly with the 
wrecks from last night’s storm. I might have 
said, had I then known the verses, and what 
was still coming on me— 


‘« The hopes of youth fall thick on the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary.” 


But I did not know much poetry in those 
days, so I had to be sad in prose. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


WHATEVER you do when in trouble, let me 
advise you never to present yourself at a 
friend’s house—unless, indeed, he is an old 
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tried one—with a budget of grief, just when 
he is come home tired from business, and 
hoping he is going to have his dinner in 
peace. 

I had, indeed, much better not have gone 
up the lane at all; still less not have opened 
the little garden gate and walked up the well- 
known path. But youth is ever confiding and 
hopeful ; besides, I was that day feeling like 
the famous hare of the fable, who had so 
many friends, and was so sure one or other 
would help her. 

I should not run thus to and fro now; I 
should at once seek the one Friend, to whom 
even the foolish may cry, and have hope of 
help or deliverance. 

I found Mrs. Faithful, a shawl over her 
head, very busily occupied in examining the 
destruction last night’s wind had done in her 
garden, “My dear,” said she, “only do 
look! There’s not a rose left, and all the 
asters and autumn flowers are done for! 
Then the trees, can anything be so pitiful? 
Not that I should care; I don’t think I’d 
mind losing all the things in my garden if 
only Mr. Faithful were more cheerful. But 
he is so low and so irritable.” 

“ And why is he low and irritable?” I 
asked ; “and is anything the matter with 
him ?” 

“Nothing, save that he’s always vexing 
himself about Ready. But do come in, my 
dear, and you'll stay and dine with us? You 
look but poorly. Ready told us of your last 
night’s adventure, and of your fainting; in- 
deed, my dear, you look so pale, I fear 
you've hardly got over it.” 

So then you see I said, “I was better, 
and I should soon be all right,” and asked, 
“ But what’s amiss with Ready?” 

“€ Oh, why, my dear,” replied his mother, 
“it’s just this. Since this new acquaintance 
with Mr. Tom Stone, Ready and his father, 
who used to get on so well together, doso no 
longer. If you knew how it harassed me! 
Ready has never been in the same office with 
his father as he is now, and Mr. Faithful 
can’t bear him to neglect business, to take 
his pleasure, and go here and go there, as 
the Stones make him. They came quite 
to high words this morning. Oh, it does 
tryme! I tell Mr. Faithful he must not ex- 
pect young men to stick to business now-a- 
days as they did in his, everything is so 
changed. He forgets, too, that Ready is no 
lad, and can’t be mastered, and that have his 
own way he will. So late last night, my 
dear, a message comes from Tom, he is off 


Ready must go with him, and this morning, 
spite of a press of work waiting to be done 
in the office, and spite of his father’s refusal 
of consent, off he goes, and there’s my hus- 
band, who is none of the strongest, left, as 
he says, as usual, with double work on his 
shoulders. Oh, it does harass me!” 

Well, you may be sure I felt concerned by 
Mrs. Faithful’s news, for I had, as you know, 
quite as many reasons as herself to fear Tom 
Stone’s acquaintance. 

“Then, my dear,” continued she, “ just 
Mr. Faithful’s taking it so to heart makes 
him say such cutting, bitter things, and they 
don’t help matters. He told Ready this 
morning that Tom Stone was his ‘keeper,’ 
and let him but only twitch your chain, said 
he, and whatever happens, go you must. Oh! 
Ready was angry, the taunt touched him 
home ; I could see that, for he turned so 
pale, but I much fear there is some truth in 
it. I fear, I mean, that young Stone has 
got hold of him, and that he’s not free; 
and what makes me think so still more is, 
that when I walked down the garden with 
him, and tried to soothe him, he took the 
flowers I’d been gathering in the greenhouse 
for you, my dear, and, ‘ Mother,’ says he as 
he kissed me, ‘I'll get free, and don’t you 
trouble, for I’ll come all right at last, so 
never you mind, mother.’ Oh! he’s the 
noblest, dearest boy, so kind, and so gene- 
rous, and whatever shall I do if he gets 
ruined? But I ought not to pour out my 
grief to you like this, ought I? But then 
you see, my dear, I look on you as a 
daughter.” 

So I agreed to stay for dinner, and when 
we had waited long past the usual time for it, 
in came Mr. Faithful. I had never before 
seen him look harassed or irritable, and it 
put a sort of constraint on us. But for all 
that he welcomed me kindly; was sorry to 
be “so late,” but he’d had “to stay after 
office hours, there was such a press of 
business.” He had “been going through 
accounts all the morning,” and I could tell, 
though he named no names, they were 
Ready’s accounts, for he looked annoyed as 
he said, “they had been neglected, and that 
it was not satisfactory.” 

We sat down to dinner, but as his keen 
grey eyes rested upon me I felt sure he had 
heard rumours of my trouble. He began to 
cross-question me. ‘Talking with Mrs. 
Faithful had taken from me all wish, save 
to bottle up my own griefs, and battle alone 
and single-handed through my difficulties. 
“There was a skeleton in every house,” and 
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every one had enough of their own to vex 
them. But I could not refuse to reply to 
Mr. Faithful’s questions, nor was I skilful in 
evading them. He soon knew everything,— 
the return of a disreputable step-father he had 
not known was living; the certainty that I 
could claim none of the savings; and the 
likelihood of injury to my prospects. I let 
out first one thing and then another, his clear 
penetration all the while weighing each dis- 
closure, as it could affect or not the interests 
of his son. I did not blame him, how 
could I? Did I not see clearly enough 
myself all the shame, and sorrow, and embar- 
rassment likely to ensue from the return 
of Mr. Barrup ? 

We finished dinner almost in silence. 
There was nothing unkindly in Mr. Faith- 
ful’s glance, or his “It’s a pity,” but I felt 
my disclosures had put up a_ barrier 
between me and Ready. That. Polly Ham- 
mond, sitting by the fireside yesterday, full 
of brilliant schemes and prospects, was “a 
somebody ;” that Polly Hammond of to- 
day, with her brilliant schemes like smoke 
and her prospects blighted, was “ nobody.” 

Well, Mr. Faithful went back to the 
office, but Mrs. Faithful would not let me go. 
I must stay with her, I could not go back 
home and that dreadful man in it. The 
tears stood in her gentle eyes at my misfor- 
tunes, and I had let her tell me hers. Iwasa 
good girl, very; whether I ever married 
Ready or not, she would always love me. 
As for Ready, he was so noble-hearted, he 
would never forsake me, only he was so im- 
pulsive,‘ it would be a sad thing if he married 
to repent later.” It was, you see, one of the 
old speeches, and it cut like a razor. I 
was quite resolved, though to marry seemed 
the only door of escape for me, not to hurry 
through it. Had not I my own right hand, 
and my clear head, and all my faculties? 
No man should ever reproach me, or say, 
“If I hadn’t married you, my prospects had 
not been blighted.” 


*** Let me go,’ I exclaimed, — 

‘ I’ve a Friend at my side 

To lift me and aid me whatever betide, 

To trust to the world is to build upon sand, 

T’ll trust but to heaven and my good right hand.’’’ 
That was just how I felt that afternoon 
while Mrs. Faithful was talking to me. 

But oh! it was a dreary evening. Mr. 
Faithful was tired out, and dozed on the 
sofa, and we had to speak in whispers, and 
there was, of course, no Ready. How I 
longed for my shop! How, looking into the 
fire, I tried to make a shop of it! How I 





thought of all lives none is so varied, so 
cheerful, so comforting, as that passed in a 
shop! How in imagination I drove out 
Mr. Barrup! How some other Mrs. Barrup, 
not mother, turned up to help me! How for 
the future I took care of my savings! How 
this was, to be sure, a terrible tumble, but 
for all that I scrambled up, I would not give 
in, but stick to doing well, and hold fast to 
my shop! 

I had the dearest little room, all white 
and blue, and went to bed early ; I thought 
of father’s last words, “God help her,” and 
grew quite trustful. My room was over the 
porch, and early in the morning I sat up to 
see the honeysuckles and clematis flowers 
peering in at me. I had slept one long 
sound sleep, and hark! surely it was Ready’s 
voice awoke me ! 

Yes, it was Ready. He was alternately 
talking to his dog, and calling to me to get 
up. Then he began, all in laughing, to pelt 
my window with honeysuckle flowers, and 
sing,— 

* “With everything that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise.’” 


There was nothing for it but to go 
down, and he led me into the laurel walk, 
ana made me, though he had heard them 
already, tell him of my troubles. He saw 
“no way out of them,” he said, “save that 
we should marry at once.” He urged me 
with all a lover’s eagerness to do so; all 
difficulties would disappear and vanish if we 
married at once. If there would have been 
room for him in the old house of the gables, 
there was much more room.for me in the 
new house of the lane, and no man wanted 
more a “ guardian angel.” 

He pleaded earnestly what my own heart 
seconded, in another moment I should have 
yielded. He was saying, “ Why shouldn’t I 
say yes?” and “Do, love, now do,” when 
the “ yes” died upon my lips, and I replied, 
“Not yet, Ready.” 

What caused this sudden change of deci- 
sion? It was the rattling sound of hoofs, 
and a splendid horse, and the voice of Tom 
Stone as it called, “I say, a word with you, 
Faithful.” 

It was, even before the voice came, 
Ready's sudden agitation. He had flown 
from my side in a moment. He returned to 
it, after a talk in the lane, troubled. Then 
he kissed me, and made a great effort, and 
the light laugh came, and he passed his 
fingers through his hair, but he said, “I 
believe in the end he'll ruin me.” 
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“Break off his acquaintance,” said I, 
eagerly, for of one thing I was quite sure, 
Tom would ruin him if he did not. 

Ready laughed. ‘‘ You are like mother,” 
said he, ‘‘a very good hater.” 

“T do hate him, he’s a bad man,” I said. 

“What, Tom? he’s a downright good 
fellow. What do you think he has just been 
offering ? ” 

“T don’t know; whatever it is, I wouldn’t 
take it.” 

Ready laughed again. ‘ He’s been offere 
ing to lend me any amount of money.” 

“And why?” said I. 

“Why, my dear girl—but you'll keep it 
for yourself,—the truth is, I’ve lost a pretty 
considerable bet, and Tom is greatly con- 
cerned about it ; he’s always lucky ; all the 
Stones are, he says, and he’s been advising 
me to bet again, and he’ll find the money.” 

“Oh, Ready, pray don’t,” I said ; ‘‘ why, 
don’t you know Tom’s a regular gambler?” 

“Don’t speak evil of him,” said Ready, 
gaily, “he admires you greatly.” 

‘*T don’t thank him for it, I don’t admire 
him,” I said, passionately. 

“Well, Spring, I don’t wish you; but I 
must bet again to recoup. He’s been advising 
* Flyaway.’ ” 

“ Flyaway ! what’s Flyaway ?” said I. 

“My dear girl, what ignorance! Why, 
Flyaway is a famous winner. Don’t know 
what a winner is, perhaps? Well, he’s a race- 
horse, and all the Stones from Kate down- 
ward have bets on him, so he’s sure to win.” 

“He is sure to fly away with your 
money,” said I. 

“‘He’d better not; I shouldn’t like the 
governor to know how deep I am in the mire 
already. But Tom says he'll see me out of 
it. He’s a jolly, downright good-natured 
fellow, though he does live too fast and play 
too deep, there’s nodenying it. But I mean 
to square as soon as ever I can, and then I'll 
bet no more ;_ I’ve only begun through him, 
and he knows it, and I’m sorry I ever did, for 
I’ve no luck as Tom has.” 

Oh, I cannot tell you how I begged him to 
break off now, and get Mr. Faithful to 
straighten him, and have no more to do with 
Tom Stone. But he said my fears were 
those natural to girls, and he would just have 
this one more bet to recoup himself, and I 
could not persuade him. 

And I remember how Mrs. Faithful called 
us in to breakfast, and I felt as if a protect- 
ing arm had been over me, that I had said, 
“ Not yet, Ready.” 

The middle of the morning mother came 


to fetch me; she was in good spirits, and, 
whether rightly or not, quite convinced of a 
change in Mr. Barrup. ‘ 

But it was a bitter coming home, a feeling— 
and it proved, alas! a true one—that it was 
home no longer. Still the shop was the shop, 
and I felt happier the moment I was 1n it. 
Mother said all would go on as usual, and 
my step-father had come home rich, and 
there would be no lack of money. But she 
begged ‘‘I’d mind what I said to him, and 
not for the present allude to my savings.” 

“ My savings!” yes, they were my savings, 
but for all that, and I told her so, if she let 
Mr. Barrup in they could not be claimed 
even as her property. She laughed at my 
fears, and her only answer was that she and 
he had been such a nice walk together. 

Poor mother! poor weak mother! There 
was no use in talking to her. I went up- 
stairs to see Mr. Barrup ; I shall never forget 
it. I had planned, while looking into Mr. 
Faithful’s fire, what I would say tohim. How 
would he receive me? His very presence 
in my pretty drawing-room was hateful to me. 
I opened the door, there rushed out a faint 
smell of brandy; but he was not drinking, 
and was sober. He rose and looked at 
me curiously, and pulled down his waistcoat ; 
I could see he was nervous. I was nolonger 
the feeble, timid child; I was, he said, 
“‘ changed, and grown uncommon handsome.” 

I could not reply by any such compliment, 
but he was very sleek, and looked as if he had 
been taken every care of. He was stouter, 
it seemed to me, as he was a’little less vulgar. 
We stood and looked at each other. 

“So you are going to get married ?” said 
he, getting tired of the silence. 

“And you?” I asked, confronting him, 
“‘ what are you going to do?” 

Mr. Barrup looked uncomfortable ; he did 
not like this downright hard looking at him. 
“T am going to stay at home,” said he. 

“ And where have you been all these long 
years, since you left us to starvation?” said 
I, and I could not help speaking with bitter- 
ness, 

“It’s no concern of yours,” he said. _ 

“It may be, or it may not; anyhow, it’s 
sure to be known.” 

I saw him turn pale, evidently he had 
cause to be nervous. ‘Best let sleeping 
dogs lie, Miss Hammond. I’ve been long 
away, but I’ve made my fortune, I’ve left off 
bad habits, and I’m going in for peace and 
quietness. If you choose to live on in the 
old home, you and your mother can go on as 
usual with the business and half the profits 
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“Break off his acquaintance,” said I, 
eagerly, for of one thing I was quite sure, 
Tom would ruin him if he did not. 

Ready laughed. ‘‘ You are like mother,” 
said he, “‘a very good hater.” 

“TIT do hate him, he’s a bad man,” I said. 

“What, Tom? he’s a downright good 
fellow. What do you think he has just been 
offering ? ” 

“T don’t know; whatever it is, I wouldn’t 
take it.” 

Ready laughed again. ‘He's been offere 
ing to lend me any amount of money.” 

“And why?” said I. 

“Why, my dear girl—but you'll keep it 
for yourself,—the truth is, I’ve lost a pretty 
considerable bet, and Tom is greatly con- 
cerned about it ; he’s always lucky; all the 
Stones are, he says, and he’s been advising 
me to bet again, and he’ll find the money.” 

“Oh, Ready, pray don’t,” I said ; ‘‘ why, 
don’t you know Tom’s a regular gambler?” 

‘Don’t speak evil of him,” said Ready, 
gaily, “he admires you greatly.” 

**T don’t thank him for it, I don’t admire 
him,” I said, passionately. 

“Well, Spring, I don’t wish you; but I 
must bet again to recoup. He’s been advising 
* Flyaway.’ ” 

“ Flyaway ! what’s Flyaway ?” said I. 

“My dear girl, what ignorance! Why, 
Flyaway is a famous winner. Don’t know 
what a winner is, perhaps? Well, he’s a race- 
horse, and all the Stones from Kate down- 
ward have bets on him, so he’s sure to win.” 

“He is sure to fly away with your 
money,” said I. 

‘‘He’d better not; I shouldn’t like the 
governor to know how deep I am in the mire 
already. But Tom says he'll see me out of 
it. He’s a jolly, downright good-natured 
fellow, though he does live too fast and play 
too deep, there’s nodenying it. But I mean 
to square as soon as ever I can, and then I'll 
bet no more ; I’ve only begun through him, 
and he knows it, and I’m sorry I ever did, for 
I’ve no luck as Tom has.” 

Oh, I cannot tell you how I begged him to 
break off now, and get Mr. Faithful to 
straighten him, and have no more to do with 
Tom Stone. But he said my fears were 
those natural to girls, and he would just have 
this one more bet to recoup himself, and I 
could not persuade him. 

And I remember how Mrs. Faithful called 
us in to breakfast, and I felt as if a protect- 
ing arm had been over me, that I had said, 
“ Not yet, Ready.” 

The middle of the morning mother came 





to fetch me; she was in good spirits, and, 
whether rightly or not, quite convinced of a 
change in Mr. Barrup. 

But it was a bitter coming home, a feeling— 
and it proved, alas! a true one—that it was 
home no longer. Still the shop was the shop, 
and I felt happier the moment I was in it. 
Mother said all would go on as usual, and 
my step-father had come home rich, and 
there would be no lack of money. But she 
begged ‘‘I’d mind what I said to him, and 
not for the present allude to my savings.” 

“ My savings!” yes, they were my savings, 
but for all that, and I told her so, if she let 
Mr. Barrup in they could not be claimed 
even as her property. She laughed at my 
fears, and her only answer was that she and 
he had been such a nice walk together. 

Poor mother! poor weak mother! There 
was no use in talking to her. I went up- 
stairs to see Mr. Barrup ; I shall never forget 
it. I had planned, while looking into Mr. 
Faithful’s fire, what I would say tohim. How 
would he receive me? His very presence 
in my pretty drawing-room was hateful to me. 
I opened the door, there rushed out a faint 
smell of brandy; but he was not drinking, 
and was sober. He rose and looked at 
me curiously, and pulled down his waistcoat ; 
I could see he was nervous. I was no longer 
the feeble, timid child; I was, he said, 
“‘ changed, and grown uncommon handsome.” 

I could not reply by any such compliment, 
but he was very sleek, and looked as if he had 
been taken every care of. He was stouter, 
it seemed to me, as he was a'little less vulgar. 
We stood and looked at each other. 

“So you are going to get married?” said 
he, getting tired of the silence. 

“And you?” I asked, confronting him, 
“‘ what are you going to do?” 

Mr. Barrup looked uncomfortable ; he did 
not like this downright hard looking at him. 
“T am going to stay at home,” said he. 

“ And where have you been all these long 
years, since you left us to starvation ?” said 
I, and I could not help speaking with bitter- 
ness, 

“Tt’s no concern of yours,” he said. _ 

“It may be, or it may not; anyhow, it’s 
sure to be known.” 

I saw him turn pale, evidently he had 
cause to be nervous. “Best let sleeping 
dogs lie, Miss Hammond. I’ve been long 
away, but I’ve made my fortune, I’ve left off 
bad habits, and I’m going in for peace and 
quietness. If you choose to live on in the 
old home, you and your mother can go on as 





usual with the business and half the profits 
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every one had enough of their own to vex 
them. But I could not refuse to reply to 
Mr. Faithful’s questions, nor was I skilful in 
evading them. He soon knew everything,— 
the return of a disreputable step-father he had 
not known was living ; the certainty that I 
could claim none of the savings; and the 
likelihood of injury to my prospects. I let 
out first one thing and then another, his clear 
penetration all the while weighing each dis- 
closure, as it could affect or not the interests 
of his son. I did not blame him, how 
could I? Did I not see clearly enough 
myself all the shame, and sorrow, and embar- 
rassment likely to ensue from the return 
of Mr. Barrup ? 

We finished dinner almost in silence. 
There was nothing unkindly in Mr. Faith- 
ful’s glance, or his “It’s a pity,” but I felt 
my disclosures had put up a_ barrier 
between me and Ready. That. Polly Ham- 
mond, sitting by the fireside yesterday, full 
of brilliant schemes and prospects, was “a 
somebody ;” that Polly Hammond of to- 
day, with her brilliant schemes like smoke 
and her prospects blighted, was “ nobody.” 

Well, Mr. Faithful went back to the 
office, but Mrs. Faithful would not let me go. 
I must stay with her, I could not go back 
home and that dreadful man in it. The 
tears stood in her gentle eyes at my misfor- 
tunes, and I had let her tell me hers. Iwasa 
good girl, very; whether I ever married 
Ready or not, she would always love me. 
As for Ready, he was so noble-hearted, he 
would never forsake me, only he was so im- 
pulsive,‘‘ it would be a sad thing if he married 
to repent later.” It was, you see, one of the 
old speeches, and it cut like a razor. I 
was quite resolved, though to marry seemed 
the only door of escape for me, not to hurry 
through it. Had not I my own right hand, 
and my clear head, and all my faculties ? 
No man should ever reproach me, or say, 
“If I hadn’t married you, my prospects had 
not been blighted.” 


*** Let me go,’ I exclaimed, — 
‘ I’ve a Friend at my side 
To lift me and aid me whatever betide, 
To trust to the world is to build upon sand, 
I'll trust but to heaven and my good right hand.’”’ 


That was just how I felt that afternoon 
while Mrs. Faithful was talking to me. 

But oh! it was a dreary evening. Mr. 
Faithful was tired out, and dozed on the 
sofa, and we had to speak in whispers, and 
there was, of course, no Ready. How I 
longed for my shop! How, looking into the 
fire, I tried to make a shop of it! How I 


thought of all lives none is so varied, so 
cheerful, so comforting, as that passed ina 
shop! How in imagination I drove out 
Mr. Barrup! How some other Mrs. Barrup, 
not mother, turned up to help me! How for 
the future I took care of my savings! How 
this was, to be sure, a terrible tumble, but 
for all that I scrambled up, I would not give 
in, but stick to doing well, and hold fast to 
my shop ! 

I had the dearest little room, all white 
and blue, and went to bed early ; I thought 
of father’s last words, “God help her,” and 
grew quite trustful. My room was over the 
porch, and early in the morning I sat up to 
see the honeysuckles and clematis flowers 
peering in at me. I had slept one long 
sound sleep, and hark! surely it was Ready’s 
voice awoke me ! 

Yes, it was Ready. He was alternately 
talking to his dog, and calling to me to get 
up. Then he began, all in laughing, to pelt 
my window with honeysuckle flowers, and 
sing,— 

** * With everything that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise.’ ” 


There was nothing for it but to go 
down, and he led me into the laurel walk, 
anc made me, though he had heard them 
already, tell him of my troubles. He saw 
“no way out of them,” he said, “save that 
we should marry at once.” He urged me 
with all a lover’s eagerness to do so; all 
difficulties would disappear and vanish if we 
married at once. If there would have been 
room for him in the old house of the gables, 
there was much more room for me in the 
new house of the lane, and no man wanted 
more a “ guardian angel.” 

He pleaded earnestly what my own heart 
seconded, in another moment I should have 
yielded. He was saying, “ Why shouldn’t I 
say yes?” and “Do, love, now do,” when 
the “ yes” died upon my lips, and I replied, 
“Not yet, Ready.” 

What caused this sudden change of deci- 
sion? It was the rattling sound of hoofs, 
and a splendid horse, and the voice of Tom 
Stone as it called, “I say, a word with you, 
Faithful.” 

It was, even before the voice came, 
Ready’s sudden agitation. He had flown 
from my side in a moment. He returned to 
it, after a talk in the lane, troubled. Then 
he kissed me, and made a great effort, and 
the light laugh came, and he passed his 
fingers through his hair, but he said, “I 





believe in the end he’ll ruin me.” 
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sO “Break off his acquaintance,” said I, 
vdies eagerly, for of one thing I was quite sure, 
out Tom would ruin him if he did not. 
up, Ready laughed. ‘ You are like mother,” 
for said he, “a very good hater.” 
ow “I do hate him, he’s a bad man,” I said. 
aut ; “What, Tom? he’s a downright good 
ve § fellow. What do you think he has just been 

to offering?” 

. “T don’t know; whatever it is, I wouldn’t 
ite take it.” 

ght Ready laughed again. ‘He's been offers 
nd ing to lend me any amount of money.” 

he “And why?” said I. 

to “Why, my dear girl—but you'll keep it 
ers for yourself,—the truth is, I’ve lost a pretty 
ng considerable bet, and Tom is greatly con- 
ys cerned about it ; he’s always lucky ; all the 

Stones are, he says, and he’s been advising 
sly me to bet again, and he’ll find the money.” 
et “Oh, Ready, pray don’t,” I said ; ‘‘ why, 
elt ? don’t you know Tom’s a regular gambler ? ” 
id ‘Don’t speak evil of him,” said Ready, 

gaily, “he admires you greatly.” 
‘*T don’t thank him for it, I don’t admire 
him,” I said, passionately. 
“Well, Spring, I don’t wish you; but I 
ZO must bet again to recoup. He’s been advising 

k, * Flyaway.’ ” 

m “ Flyaway ! what’s Flyaway ?” said I. 

LW “My dear girl, what ignorance! Why, 
at Flyaway is a famous winner. Don’t know 
ne what a winner is, perhaps? Well, he’s a race- 
ull horse, and all the Stones from Kate down- 
ve ward have bets on him, so he’s sure to win.” 
n “He is sure to fly away with your 
S, money,” said I. 

1€ ‘“‘He’d better not; I shouldn’t like the 

d j governor to know how deep I am in the mire 

already. But Tom says he'll see me out of 
rt it. He’s a jolly, downright good-natured 

e fellow, though he does live too fast and play 

I ; too deep, there’s no denying it. But I mean 
n ; to square as soon as ever I can, and then I'll 
1, : bet no more ; I’ve only begun through him, 
) 4 and he knows it, and I’m sorry I ever did, for 
1- : I’ve no luck as Tom has.” 

S, : Oh, I cannot tell you how I begged him to 
n ; break off now, and get Mr. Faithful to 
l, é straighten him, and have no more to do with 

Tom Stone. But he said my fears were 

. ‘ those natural to girls, and he would just have 
n 4 this one more bet to recoup himself, and I 
O 4 could not persuade him. 

n i And I remember how Mrs. Faithful called 
. & us in to breakfast, and I felt as if a protect- 

s ing arm had been over me, that I had said, 
I “ Not yet, Ready.” 


The middle of the morning mother came 










































to fetch me; she was in good spirits, and, q 
whether rightly or not, quite convinced of a 
change in Mr. Barrup. j 

But it was a bitter coming home, a feeling— 
and it proved, alas! a true one—that it was 
home no longer. Still the shop was the shop, 
and I felt happier the moment I was in it. 
Mother said all would go on as usual, and 
my step-father had come home rich, and 
there would be no lack of money. But she 3 
begged “I’d mind what I said to him, and 4 
not for the present allude to my savings.” j 

“ My savings!” yes, they were my savings, 
but for all that, and I told her so, if she let 
Mr. Barrup in they could not be claimed ‘ 
even as her property. She laughed at my i 
fears, and her only answer was that she and 
he had been such a nice walk together. 

Poor mother! poor weak mother! There 
was no use in talking to her. I went up- 
stairs to see Mr. Barrup ; I shall never forget \ 
it. I had planned, while looking into Mr. 
Faithful’s fire, what I would say tohim. How 
would he receive me? His very presence 
in my pretty drawing-room was hateful to me. 

I opened the door, there rushed out a faint 
smell of brandy; but he was not drinking, 
and was sober. He rose and looked at 
me curiously, and pulled down his waistcoat ; 
I could see he was nervous. I was no longer j 
the feeble, timid child; I was, he said, 
“‘ changed, and grown uncommon handsome.” 

I could not reply by any such compliment, 
but he was very sleek, and looked as if he had 
been taken every care of. He was stouter, 
it seemed to me, as he was a'little less vulgar. 
We stood and looked at each other. 

“So you are going to get married?” said 
he, getting tired of the silence. 

“And you?” I asked, confronting him, , 
“‘ what are you going to do?” 

Mr. Barrup looked uncomfortable ; he did 
not like this downright hard looking at him. 
“T am going to stay at home,” said he. 

“ And where have you been all these long 
years, since you left us to starvation ?” said 
I, and I could not help speaking with bitter- 
ness. 

“It’s no concern of yours,” he said. 

“It may be, or it may not; anyhow, it’s 
sure to be known.” 

I saw him turn pale, evidently he had 
cause to be nervous. ‘Best let sleeping 
dogs lie, Miss Hammond. I’ve been long 
away, but I’ve made my fortune, I’ve left off 
bad habits, and I’m going in for peace and 
quietness. If you choose to live on in the 
old home, you and your mother can go on as 
usual with the business and half the profits 
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I'll not molest you. Of course you have 
made savings ?” 
“ And worked hard for them,” I replied. 
He laughed. Itwasa false laugh. ‘I’ve 
my own earnings, my fortune to invest, and 
we'll invest them,” said he ; and then he began 


doubtful ; and when I pressed him for an 
opinion I got no forwarder, for he only 
rubbed his shining bald head, as it peered 
like a mountain from out of its forest of grey 
hair, and observed,— 

“Polly, he floors me, does that Barrup ! 





to speak of mother, and say how kindly she 


and I’ll not stand upright till I see what he 





had received him. does with them savings of yours, Polly.” 

I too spoke of mother. I beggedhe would; But uncle, to whom I had to write an 
not deceive her. I described to him how she | account of these proceedings, all in paying 
had acted when he left her, how she fretted, | him up to a farthing, was very angry with 3 
and took his part against every one; how/mother, and said “He’d not help buy the 3 
gentle she was and how patient, and now if! house, or have anything to do with that rogue : 
he was come back to ruin her, oh, it would | Barrup.” 
be too dreadful, and it was the fear of it} ButI did not trouble; I had my shop, and \4 
made me not willing to welcome him. If|fora moment I began to hope even that it 
there was any reason why he should not be | was true Mr. Barrup meant to buy the house 
here I begged him to go, to leave us again|in my name, as mother declared he aid, 
now, not later; somehow I felt he meant to | Only you'll not name it,’Polly, it’s to please 
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leave us, felt he must be false. 

But all he said was most plausible, he 
appeared to wish to make mother happy, said 
she had a good heart, and was very easily 
made so. Then we came down, and all 
the rest of the evening he was bragging 


| me he’ll do it, and then we’ll see what people 
jw say, my dear; oh, people have such bad 
tongues, Polly.” 

| Meanwhile I waited in my shop. My shop! 
| No lawyer’s office full of dismal care-holding 
| boxes. My shop, with no sad pictures of a 


about his money, and for days and weeks|lost ship or about-to-perish maiden, but a 
after he was looking down share lists, and | gay, sociable, sunshiny shop, with a charming 
going to see land to be sold, and saying how| variety of custom and customers. Oh, I was 
difficult it was when a man had made a for-| more than ever sure that there never was any 


tune to get it invested properly. 


employment so pleasant as that of minding a 
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Was he shamming? Mr. Work, who saw| shop. 3 
him about my share in the business, looked | 4 
FAMILIAR HOMILIES ON SCRIPTURE TEXTS. ; 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘LIFE’S NOONTIDE.” 

XXV.—TuHE ENDURANCE OF TRIAL. Are you amongst the endurers, dear i 


‘* Blessed is the man that endureth temptation.”— 
JAS. i. 12, 


“‘ BLESSED is the man that endureth tempta- 
tion,” or trial. In the previous verses we 
are told to count trial oy, because of the 
“peaceable fruits” which it brings forth in 


friends? Abraham was, for “ after he had 
 petiontis endured, he obtained the promise ” 
| (Heb. vi. 15). So was Moses, for it is 
|written that ‘“‘he endured as seeing Him 
who is invisible” (Heb. xi. 27). And time 
would fail us to mention but a few out of 
ithe long list of God’s children who have 


this present life, but now we are pointed to|been remarkable for the same Christian 


| 


the result in the “fe to come. | grace. 


What is it to endure trial? It is faith 
taking the trial at God’s hand, and bearing it 
with submission, patience, and an unmur- 
muring spirit. For it is the endurance of 
trial, not merely the having it, which ensures 
us the blessing spoken of here. St. Paul 
told the Hebrew Christians that if they 
* endured” chastening, God dealt with them 
as with sons; and he bade them remember 
former days, when they had “endured” a 
great fight of afflictions (Heb. x. 32). 


“‘When he is “vied, he shall receive the 
crown of life.” The way to the reward is 
by the path of trial. All believers are 
“tried” ones. It is through “ much tribula- 
tion” that they enter into the kingdom. The 
Israelites had to pass through the wilderness 
before they could reach Canaan. “No 
cross,nocrown.” “ Therefore, beloved, think 
it not strange concerning the fiery trial 
which is trying you, as though some strange 
thing had happened unto you ;” for yours is 
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but the common experience of God’s 
family. 

“When he is tried.” All that lies hidden 
in that word “ ¢ried” I cannot tell you. You 
will each find it out for yourselves day by 
day, and for some it may have a deeper 
meaning than for others, just as God sees 
your need of discipline. 

But do not make the mistake of supposing 
that it is only large troubles which fit to that 
word “tried ;” the things which try our faith 
and patience are often very small, and of 
a very commonplace description. Remem- 
ber, then, that whatever needs patience is 
part of the process now going on, to make 
up at last the finished result—“ tried.” 

If you would take this view of life, in all 
its minuteness, being essentially discipline, it 
would help you to bear all the trivial things 
—and oh, how many they are !—which fret 
and harass, with the same faith and endur- 
ance with which you endeavour to meet 
some special affliction. 

When our Lord said that all who would be 
His disciples must take up their cross daily, 
He also added, “and follow Me.” He led 
the way in the path of trial; and there shall 
never be one step in all that rugged road but 
in that step our Saviour has gone before. 
“In aé/ points tempted like as we are” (Heb. 
iv. 15). Weare to follow Him, and to let 
the consideration of how He endured help 
us to bear up. Ah, dear friends, it is for the 
want of looking away from our trials, and 
from everything else, to Jesus, and to Jesus 
only, that we are so often wearied and faint 
in our minds, and manifest a spirit of peevish 
discontent. 

When he is tried, when the testing-time 
is over, the faithful follower of Christ shall 
receive the promised recompense. That 
when is in God’s hands. We only know 
that some day this life of trial will end ; that 
though now it may be the night of weeping, 
ere long it will be the morning of joy. Are 
you anticipating this when? Does it com- 
fort you to recollect that while your afflictions 
are temporary, your pleasures are for ever- 
more? “But fora moment” is written on 
the one; “eternity” is inscribed on the 
other. Contrast your present sorrows with 
your future joys, and then you will readily 
exclaim with Christ’s tried but triumphant 
servant, ‘‘ I reckon that the sufferings of this 
life are not worthy to be compared to the glory 
which shall be revealed.” 


XXVI.—TuHE Crown or LIFE. 


‘* He shall receive the crown of life.”—JAs. i. 12. 


“A THOUGHT of the heavenly glory is as 
soon thought of as an earthly cross. We 
complain the world troubles us; then what 
do we there? Why get we not up in our 
spirits into the quieter regions? Do we ree 
volve affliction a thousand times before and 
after it comes, and have never done with it, 
while eternal blessedness gains not a 
thought ?” 

So argues one of our old writers. And 
there is much truth in his accusation. For 
do we not often, through constantly fixing 
our gaze upon our trials, almost forget that 
there is a crown of life held out before us, 
or at all events forget to turn our eyes 
towards it? We are so engrossed with 
earthly cares that we lose sight of heavenly 
realities. 

Look onwards, look upwards, dear friends, 
and see, by faith, the “fulness of joy” that 
awaits you in God’s presence. Now for a 
season, if needs be, you are in heaviness, 
through manifold temptations, but by and 
by all conflict will be over, and you will 
enjoy sweet rest and exquisite delights in the 
many mansions of your Father’s house above. 
What a bright ending to this life of trial! 
Yes, the glories reserved for the believer 
will far outweigh his troubles here; and the 
troubles that seem to us so hard to bear now 
will appear as nothing to the bliss of 
heaven. 


** When the crown is won at last, 
Who will count the trials past ?”’ 


“ The crown of life” our text calls it. It is 
also called “a crown of righteousness” 
(2 Tim. iv. 8), “a crown of glory” 
(1 Pet. v. 4), and “an incorruptible crown ” 
(x Cor. ix. 25); but there is one little word 
of definition applied to it by the apostle 
John which is inexpressibly endearing : 
“Hold fast that which thou hast, that no 
man take thy crown” (Rev. iil. 11). “ ZAy 
crown!” Not Peter’s, nor Paul’s, nor 
David’s, nor Timothy’s, but thine, thy very 
own! It was made for thee, made purposely 
for thee, and is kept for thee by thy loving 
Saviour. ‘ Ziy crown!” 

A crown is a sign of royalty, and also of 
victory. Itis thus a fitting emblem to de- 
scribe the reward God gives His people, for 
are they not now “kings” and priests unto 
Himself? (Rev. i. 6); and has He not 
guaranteed that they shall one day be “ more 
than conquerors”? (Rom. viii. 37). 
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Ought not the prospect of this coming 
crown to animate, encourage, and attract us ? 
Our Lord himself, for the joy that was set 
before Him, enduréd the cross and despised 
its shame; and surely His disciples cannot 
be uninfluenced by their radiant future! It 
must tend to lift them up above the tempta- 
tions of this world; it must lead them to 
place their affections upon things that are 
unseen and eternal. Heirs to a crown, how 
can they be mean and ignoble? how can 
they stoop to the low pursuits of the earthly- 
minded ? 

The apostle has just told us that it is 
those who endure who are to receive the 
crown, but now he says that the Lord will 
give it to them that love Him. Why this 
addition ? 

Because “love is the fulfilling of the law” 
(Rom. xiii. ro). Love to Christ leads the 
heart to all holy obedience. Love is the 
real secret of endurance; as St. Paul says, 
“Love beareth all things, endureth all 
things” (1 Cor. xiii. 7). So that he who 
endures trial is he who loves Christ, and 
he who loves Christ will endure trial. 
“Faith worketh by love” (Gal. v. 6). 

There is much to comfort us in this 
assurance. For the gift of the crown of 
life, though made conditional upon loving 
endurance, is not limited to those who have 
borne great sufferings for Christ’s sake, or 
endured a great fight of afflictions. No, 
dear friends, it is for a//, the weakest, the 
youngest, the lowliest of Christ’s servants, 
who yet in their inmost heart can appeal 
to Him, and say, “ Lord, Thou knowest all 
things, Thou knowest that I love Thee.” 

Can you say this? Perhaps when you 
look at your life you feel that there are so 
many failures, so much that is unlike Jesus, 
that you scarcely dare count yourself amongst 
the endurers. But what is the motive which 
actuates your efforts, weak though they are? 
Is it love to Christ? For on your answer to 
this depends your interest in the crown of 
life which the Lord hath promised fo them 
that love Him. Do you love Him? You 
cannot perhaps say.much about Him to 
others ; you are even afraid sometimes to 
speak confidently of your own attachment to 
Him, but does your life bear witness that He 
is to you the chief among ten thousand and 
the altogether lovely? 

An old minister in Scotland, who was 
preparing his candidates for their first com- 
munion, was sorely perplexed one day by the 
silence and apparent ignorance of a woman 


questions which he asked her availed to bring 
out intelligent answers ; and at last, after much 
patient inquiry, he told her as gently as he 
could that he thought she was not sufficiently 
instructed in the knowledge of the religion of 
Jesus Christ to become a member of His 
church, and he could not give her a “token” 
until she had learnt more of what the Lord 
had done for her salvation, and of the mean- 
ing of the Lord’s Supper. The poor woman 
sadly withdrew, but by the time she reached 
the door her feelings could no longer be 
suppressed, and with a sudden burst of tears 
she sobbed out, “I canna speak for Him, 
but oh, I could die for Him!” And it was 








true ; that silent nature was a strong one, and 
she could have died for the Saviour whom 
she loved, though she was not able to express 
with her tongue that knowledge of His grace 
which was the life of her soul. It need 
hardly be said that the old minister gladly 
admitted her amongst the number of his 
communicants. Do you not think she would 
have one of the “crowns” which the Lord 
promises to those who love Him? 


XXVII.—THE HEAVENWARD Way. 


‘¢ Blessed are the undefiled in the way, who walk in 
the law of the Lord.”—PSA. cxix, I. 


WE have had one beatitude in reference to 
the endurers of trial; we are now about to 
consider another which belongs to those who 
are pilgrims to the celestial city. 

The way spoken of in our text is the “‘ way 
of God’s commandments” (ver. 32), “the 
way everlasting” (Psa. cxxxix. 24), “the way 
of holiness” (Isa. xxxv. 8), ‘‘the way of 
peace” (Luke i. 79), and the “narrow way ” 
which leadeth unto life (Matt. vii. 14). 

We thus gain a general idea of the way, 
for though referred to under many names the 
way is one. Itis “a new and living way,” 
yet it is also an o/d way, for the Bible is full 
of the records of those who have walked in 
it. Look at the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, 
and read the names of those ancient pilgrims 
and strangers on the earth who declared 
plainly that they were seeking a better 
country, and ask yourself whether, like them, 
you have responded to God’s call and are 
treading in their footsteps. Are you in “the 
way” to the land of promise? Have you 
set out for Canaan ? 

How do we get into this way? We must 
goin as Christian did, at the wicket gate. 
Christ is the entrance or door through which 





who had come to be examined by him. No 


we must begin our journey (John x). He is 
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the only door, there is none other name given 
under heaven among men whereby we can 
be saved ; but this need not discourage us, 
for He is an ofen door, free to all, and acces- 
sible to all; “ whosoever will, let him come.” 

How shall we know if we are in the way? 
Well, it has its waymarks. 

It has the waymark of ¢he cross. “ Whoso- 
ever doth not bear his cross and come after 
Me cannot be My disciple” (Luke xiv. 27). 
Are we willing to deny self, and to crucify 
the flesh with its affections and lusts ? 

It has the waymark of the footsteps of Jesus. 
He left us an example that we should follow 
His steps. Are we doing this? Are we 
striving so to walk even as He walked? 

And it has the waymark of the footsteps of 
the flock. “Go thy way, forth by the footsteps 
of the flock” (Cant. i. 8). All real Christians 
travel in the same road, and are going in one 
and the same direction. Are you found at 
their side? Do you love their company? Do 
you prefer sweet converse with them about 
Jesus to worldly talk and worldly amuse- 
ments? 

But the wa/ker; in this way have also their 
marks by which they may be distinguished. 

1. They are undefiled, The meaning is 
upright, sincere. Not one without sin, but 
in sincerity of heart can say, “That which I 
do I allow not” (Rom. vii.). Do you ask for 
illustrations ? Take Noah, “a just man, and 
perfect in his generation” (Gen. vi. 9). Look 
at Job; that man was perfect and upright, 
and one that feared God and eschewed evil 
(Job i. ). ,Glance at Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
who were both “righteous before God, walking 
in all the commandments and ordinances of 
the Lord blameless” (Luke i. 6). And turn to 
the parable of the sower, and study the cha- 
racter of the ‘‘ honest and good heart” (Luke 
viii. 15). Have you this mark ? 

2. They walk in the law of the Lord. The 
true Christian life is always marked by con- 
sistency with God’s word. “ Thy word have 
I hid in my heart, that I might not sin 
against thee.” Will your life bear this close 
comparison with God’s precepts? Do you 
ever use the prayer in ver. 133 ?—“ Order 
my steps in Thy word, and let not any 
iniquity have dominion over me.” 

3. These walkers in the way seek God with 
the whole heart. ‘The second verse tells us 
this. Dear friends, can you say, “With my 
whole heart Aave I sought thee”? Or have 
you been like Jehu? He did much in God’s 
service, yet he took no heed to walk in the 
law of the Lord God of Israel with all his 
heart (2 Kings x. 31). If it has been so 








hitherto, will you not henceforth resolve, in 
God’s strength, “I will keep Thy precepts 
with my whole heart”? ‘There is a promise 
in Jeremiah specially for you: “ Ye shall 
seek Me and find Me, when ye shall search 
for Me with all your heart.” But this “whole 
heart’ must mark the continued walk in the 
way. ‘“Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as 
to the Lord” (Col. iii. 23). 

4. They wa/k in the way. They do not 
stand still nor sit down, they have an object 
to attain. To walk implies action, implies 
progress, implies an end in view. Is your 
Christian life marked by energetic action? 
Are you making progress? Are you growing 
in grace? 

Is it any marvel that the walkers in this 
way are called “blessed”? For apart from 
the spiritual and temporal blessings which 
they share in this life, it is the “ undefiled” 
who enter heaven (Rev. xxi. 27). It is those 
“‘who walk in the law of the Lord ” who have 
a right to the tree of life (Rev. xxii. 14). 


XXVIII.—TuHeE Sonc or Mosss, 


‘*Then sang Moses and the children of Israel this 
song.’’—Exop. xv. I, 


WHEN? When God had delivered them 
from their enemies, and had sunk Pharaoh 
and all his hosts in the depths of the sea. 
There was no delay between the reception 
of the mercy and the thanksgiving for it. 
They sang “ ¢hen””—just when the deliver- 
ance was effected,—when the proof of it was 
before their eyes, before the freshness and 
impulsiveness of the first gush of gratitude 
had subsided. 

We shall always find it well to let there 
be a guick return of praise for each mercy 
received. If we allow the moment of 
aroused feeling to pass away, and defer our 
thanks, we shall have a less lively sense of 
the mercy, and our thanks, if rendered at 
all, will be much colder. 

Their praise took the form of a song. 
Singing is the natural expression of the 
heart’s gladness, just as prayer is of the 
heart’s desire. This song of Moses was to 
express the gratitude of the Israelites. 
Would it have done as well if they had /e/¢ 
it only? 

Why not? 

No one would have known that they were 
grateful. And then gratitude which does 
not express itself in words is often only a 
transitory emotion, It is not enough to feel’ 
thankful for all that God has done and is 
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doing for us; our thanks should be pre- 
sented to Him in words. Thanksgiving 
should occupy a prominent place in our 
seasons of communion with God. “I will 
praise Thee with my whole heart.” 

It is a natural thing to speak of anything 
which is a great joy to us. Sometimes 
reserve of character hinders the expression. 
Or the consciousness that our joy will not 
meet with sympathy deters us from alluding 
to it. Instead of songs our lips are sealed. 
But there are times when no personal feel- 
ings should be allowed to silence our out- 
burst of gratitude. 

Suppose we are cured of some painful 
disease by a skilful physician. Would it 
be natural or right to hide the cure, and to 
go about as if we were no better? Asa 
matter of course we should be sure to speak 
of it,—especially to any afflicted ones, to 
give them hope for themselves. How we 
should praise the skill and care of our 
physician ! 

Or suppose, in a house on fire, a fireman, 


acknowledge our blessings! Will it bring 
fresh glory to Christ if I come forward and 
say, “The Lord hath done great things for 
me, whereof I am glad,” and can I refrain? 
Will the knowledge of what God has done 
for me help some one else to seek Him, or 
encourage some timid one to venture an 
application, and can I be silent ? 

The Psalms of David are full of these 
songs of thankfulness, not only for special 
| occasions, but also as the constant expres- 
sion of the heart’s gratitude. Look at 
Psa. xCii., Ciii., Cxi., CxVi., Cxvii., Cxviili., and 
others, 

And now, dear friends, do not rest satis- 
fied with saying, “ Yes, I ought to be happier 
and to praise more, but do i#. Use the 
prayer in the fifty-first Psalm, ‘“‘ O Lord, open 
|Thou my lips, and my mouth shall shew 
\forth Thy praise”? Go over all that God 
‘has done for you. You will find it an 
antidote to a cold heart, and a help in many 
ways. Has there been no Red Sea in your 
experience through which God has safely 





at the peril of his own life, saved yours,|/guided you?—no pursuing enemies from 
would you take it asa thing of course, and}/whom He has wonderfully delivered you? 
not mention it? Would not every one, in| Have you not found Him a present help in 


that case, call you most unfeeling and un- 
grateful ? 

And yet are not too many of us acting in 
this way? 
fearful disease of sin, saved from eternal 
death, rescued from the power of our great 


ness. 


trouble >—a shelter from the storm that 
threatened to overwhelm you? Then bless 
the Lord, and forget not all His benefits; 





We have been healed of the!and as you are crossing the wilderness to 


the land of Canaan turn to your com- 
panions and say, “O magnify the Lord 


enemy; and it produces little if any gpd 0° me, and let us exalt His name to- 


Oh, surely the least we can do is to 


gether.” 








A PEEP AT SWEDISH COUNTRY LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 
Part SECOND. 


I HAD promised to spend a few days at 
Christiansfeld before visiting Bremen, on| 
my homeward route from Gothenburg, to| 
see again my kind Moravian friends there, | 
and tell them of all my doings and adventures | 
since my short stay with them in the early 
summer. On the afternoon of my return I 
went the round, and gave my invitations to a 
“coffee party” at the inn on the following 
Monday. Everywhere I was welomed back 
warmly and heartily, and questioned with 
much sympathy and interest. Dear old 
sister N—-—in the Widows’ house hoped to 
come too, but her sister the ‘Frau Pastor ” 





was ill, and she was not sure whether she 
could leave her. 

“She is better now,” she explained, “ but 
she has been seriously ill, and the doctor told 
us she was in danger.” 

This was said quietly and calmly, as only 
a Moravian can speak under such circum- 
stances. I was to go and see the “ Frau 


Pastor” the next day, as she would be eager 
to hear about Christiania and all the kind 
friends there, to most of whom she had given 
me introductions. 

What was my grief and surprise, on going 
to the house the following morning, to learn 
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that death had indeed visited its precincts ! 
It was not, however, the “ Frau Pastor” who 
had been taken, but her lame sister, who had 
died suddenly, only two or three hours after 
I had been there. I had never seen her, but 
I grieved for my dear old friends. 

It was Briider Fest, a choir festival, and 
early in the morning chorals had resounded 
from the church tower, the Brothers’ house 
was decorated with garlands and bouquets, and 
fir twigs strewed the approach. In the after- 
noon was a great “‘love feast” with beautiful 
singing, and in the evening the Brothers’ 
choir received the communion together. I 
was invited to go with sister M——to drink 
tea at the neighbouring parsonage of Tyrstrup, 
where we spent a very pleasant evening with 
the pastor’s sister, a refined and intelligent 
person. I took her for a Dane, and in 
her youth, she said, Danish was her natural 
speech, being her mother tongue, but now 
she speaks only German on principle. Yet 
she is not a German, “ nor a Dane.” 

“ What then ?” asked I. 

“ Just a Schleswig-Holsteiner,” said she. 

And then came the story of Schleswig- 
Holstein over again, from 1848, when the 
Duchy tried to free itself from Denmark, and 
failed, till 1864, when Prussian helped it, and 
then took possession of it foritself. It seems 
to me a more and more involved and difficult 
question the more I hear about it. The 
Schleswigers do not like to be Germans, but 
none the more do they wish to be Danes. In 
a Norwegian Punch of this date I saw an 
amusing exhortation to reconciliation between 
the two countries. Mother Norway holds 
little Denmark by the hand, and says sooth- 
ingly, “‘ Come, lilla Scren—come little Séren, 
make friends quickly with thy brother Michel, 
and give him a kiss.” Brother Michel, in 
Bismarck’s likeness, stands very defiantly 
aloof, however, with a cake tightly clasped in 
his hands behind his back. “ Boo-hoo,” sobs 
little Sdren, “‘”o; he has taken my kringel 
{cake] from me, and I won't be friends till 
he gives it back!” This latter does not 
appear to be a likely contingency. 

As we walked home from the Pfarrhaus, 
a maid with a lanthorn accompanying us, on 
passing through the settlement we heard the 
sounds of organ and choral singing. The 
brethren were assembled at the late com- 
munion. The Brothers’ house was unusually 
light and bright in the midst of the surround- 
ing darkness. A pleasant scent of crushed 
pine branches pervaded the air as we 
approached it, and a busy little hum of! 
comers and goers enlivened the broad steps | 
VOL. XII, 


and entrance. In the wide hall stood an 
illuminated transparency of large size, and in 
letters of light shone out the words,— 

“The Lord is faithful, His mercy endureth 
for ever.” 

The transparency itself represented a 
building of some kind, perhaps the first 
house raised in Christiansfeld, I do not 
know, but one felt that the intention was one 
of grateful acknowledgment of mercies past, 
and trust in those to come. With such 
sounds and sights, and thoughts in my heart, 
I entered my little room in the Gemein-Logis, 
and went to rest. 

Monday came. It was my birthday, and that 
of sister G , the directress of the schools, 
so we interchanged congratulations and in- 
vitations. I had a little party in the afternoon, 
and went to her to tea in the evening. 
The good people of the inn arranged every- 
thing very nicely for me, and I found the 
salle, where coffee was served, adorned with 
flowers; the /ourte, too, was prettily or- 
namented, and of a most delicate description, 
composed of layers of marchpane, sweetmeat, 
and other good things. My health was 
drunk by the guests with all due honours 
of ringing of glasses, &c. 

Just before we assembled dear old sister 
N—— sent over from the Widows’ house to 
say how much she should have liked to come, 
but that, as things were, it was impossible. 
Yet she and the “‘ Frau Pastor” both hoped 
eagerly to see me on the morrow with them, 
that they might hear further of my journey 
and of the friends in Norway. 

I went over at the appointed time. People 
were coming and going. Visits of condo- 
lence were being paid. Wreaths and flowers 
arrived. But in the midst of all, the dear 
old ladies kept me at their side, and were 
full of excited interest and sympathy over 
each step and event of my journey. They 
had done much towards making it a pleasant 
one, for letters from themselves had preceded 
and followed me everywhere, and insured 
me a friendly reception. The youngest of 
the four sisters was introduced to me on this 
occasion. She must at least have been over 
sixty, but they called her “ their child,” and 
she was treated as the spoiled darling and 
pet of the little household. The break in 
the sisters’ circle was felt very deeply by 
them all. The funeral was to be on the 
morrow, and I was to start before dawn the 
day after for Bremen; so I took my last 








leave of them, begging them to accept my 
photograph as a remembrance of me. I felt 
that in their affectionate kindness it would 
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please them, but was not prepared for the 
great delight which it caused. I was glad 
that I had thought of it. 

The first of September set in with stormy 
showers ; heavy drops fell, and a cold wind 
blew, depressing the spirits involuntarily, and 
reminding one that summer days were past. 
At four o’clock that afternoon the funeral 
was to take place. I thought much of the 
sorrowing sister trio, and was glad when, 
before the time for assembling in the church, 
the sun shone out brightly and warmly. I 
was very glad, too, to notice that the “ Frau 
Pastor” was not present. In her weak state 
of health both the weather and the service 
would have been very trying. As usual, a 
piece was sung by the choir, then the pastor 
gave an address, and read a short account 
of the deceased's life. It had been a quiet 
and uneventful one. She had been lame 
from a sickness since her ninth year, but 
even in the midst of her weakness and suffer- 
ing she had felt the desire to be useful to 
others, and had collected about her a little 
band of children, which in time had grown 
into a considerable infant school. These 
she had taught till age at last forced her to 
give up the loved and self-chosen work. 

Assembling before the church, while the 
brethren, played a chorale upon their wind 
instruments, the congregation formed into 
procession to walk to the ‘“‘ Gottes-acker.” 
First went the children, then, after the coffin, 
which was covered with wreaths, followed 
dear old sister N , her calm face looking 
more white than ever by contrast with her 
black dress, and her age and feebleness more 
apparent from her being supported on her 
faithful old servant’s arm, the maid Ida, who 
had lived with her nearly all her life. On 
the other side walked the youngest sister, 
whom I have mentioned. A few intimate 
friends amongst the sisters followed, and 
then came the rest of the congregation. 
Beneath a long avenue of arching limes, 
between gardens on either side, we ap- 
proached the burial-ground, and here, 
beneath a spreading tree, we stood around 
a grave lined with green boughs of aromatic 
pine, the little mound by its side covered 
with the same. The burial litany was said, 
a chorale was sung, and all three mourners 
stood calmly by the edge of the grave while 
the coffin was lowered. The words of bene- 
diction were pronounced, and again the 
trumpets sounded, as the congregation in 
twos and threes moved away. As we reached 
the gate, I still could see, on looking back, 
the little company of mourners standing by 











the fir-strewn grave, bidding their last silent 
adieu to the loved form which it contained. 
Not until now had the tears been allowed 
to force their way, and even now the aged 
sister N—-—, so saint-like in her look and 
manner, the eldest of the party, stood calm 
and self-contained, a look of peace upon her 
face which I cannot forget ; it was as if she 
were breathing the words of the chorale 
which was dying away in the distance,— 


‘Weil ich Jesu schiflein bin, 
So freu ich mich doch immerhin,” 


This was my last look at that dear old 
face. Shall we ever meet again on earth, I 
wonder? If not we shall in heaven, I trust, 
and there will be “no tears there, neither 
sorrow nor mourning.” 

This was my last night at Christiansfeld, I 
was to start before dawn in the morning for 
Bremen, sister M—— going part of the way 
with me. The morrow was to be kept as a 
holiday and festival in honour of the victory 
at Sedan, and the children and young 
men were already humming and singing and 
playing the ‘‘Wacht am Rhein.” Thus 
strangely do sounds of mourning and of 
rejoicing flow one into the otner. It was 
a-brilliant starlight night, but cold and 
chilly. It was time that the bird of passage 
should be turning its flight more towards the 
south. 

Before it was light, Christiana, the bright- 
faced little Kammer-Miidchen, woke me, and 
soon afterwards brought me coffee. I 
dressed quickly, and at the door found the 
carriage awaiting me, and brother D to 
put mein. In the village stood sister M 
at her door, with the good Magdalena and 
her box. Mistress and maid took an affection- 
ate farewell, although sister M—— will be 
away only a few days, and then we were off. 

The sun rose in a cloudless sky, and the 
morning was most lovely. From Haders- 
laben we travelled together by railway to a 
small junction, where we parted, she bound 
for the little island of Sylt, I for Hamburg 
and Bremen. Everywhere the blooming 
heather cast a purple gleam over moors and 
peat lands, here and there diversified by the 
standing sheaves of pinky red buckwheat, 
ready to be carried. 

At 7.20 I reached Bremen. Everywhere 
along the line I had found signs of holiday- 
making, in consequence of the Sedan anni- 
versary, flags and banners, and festoons, and 
school children. At one wayside station 
stood a number of little white-frocked girls, 











in wreaths of flowers or evergreens, very 
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tastefully arranged. At Bremen an immense 
crowd of holiday makers got out, and I was 
most thankful to find myself met by kind 
Pastor L——, to whom brother H—— had 
notified my coming. In this hospitable 
family I was entertained that evening and 
the next day, and as the pastor was occupied 
with his duties the following morning, I was 
made over to the escort of an old Moravian 
brother, who had lived in Bremen all his 
life, and who undertook to introduce me to 
the curiosities of the place. A charming old 
town is Bremen, full of quaintness and of 
interest. Here are fine streets of gabled 
houses, seven or eight stories high, old 
churches with tall old towers, often several 
feet out of the perpendicular, an antique 
Rathhaus, encrusted with rich sculpture, and 
unspoiled by alterations—ancient guild 
houses with diamond-framed windows and 
decorated fronts, too delightful for descrip- 
tion. A market cross which goes by the 
name of “Bremen’s Justice.” It is a huge 
sculptured figure of Roland—what Roland I 
failed to discover, and no one could answer 
the question. 

He bears in his hands sword and scales, 
and the saying goes that should the figure 
ever fall or be destroyed, no twenty-four 
hours must pass without another standing in 
its place. Amongst the rich carvings of the 
frieze upon the facade of the Town Hall is 
a cock, with a hen and chickens in life size : 
the latter my good old guide especially 
made me observe; “for,” said he, “if a 
Bremener hears that a stranger has been to 
Bremen and has not seen the hen and 
chickens, he says, ‘ Then you have not seen 
Bremen at all!’” The name of Bremen 
comes from the Platt-Deutsch word drémer- 
beere, for Brom-beeren—blackberries. Some 
sailors, or fishermen, coming to build their 
huts on the spot where the town now stands, 
found a hen and chickens nested amid some 
blackberry bushes, and hence the name and 
the origin of the saying that “you cannot 
see Bremen without seeing the hen and 
chickens.” 

On the banks of the Weser still exists a 
pile of such very old little, irregularly built 
wooden dwellings, that one might almost 
suppose them to be the huts of the first 
founders. But these are likely very soon to 
give place to a line of stately warehouses. 

In the very handsome and beautiful new 
Exchange buildings is a symbolical picture 
of the foundation of the North German 
cities by the Hansa in 1206, 

Bremen still preserves its free-trade privi- 





leges, as I found when, on leaving the town 
that night, I was required to submit my box 
to custom-house examination, although it had 
never even left the railway station. As we 
stood gazing at the Hansa picture, a rich 
merchant, dressed in velvet, entered the 
Boérse Hall, leaning on the arm of a liveried 
servant, and followed by a clerk. He was 
lame, and had to be helped to his seat under 
the number to which his clients were accus- 
tomed to throng. As other gentlemen began 
to flock in and collect in little groups, we 
hastened across the spacious marble hall, 
and left by another door, for it was noon, 
and business was about to open. Before 
this we had been in the Rathhaus cellar, 
where, of course, we drank some of the good 
old Rhine wine, in old tall green goblets 
of embossed Bohemian glass. This cellar 
is the property of the town, and some of the 
wine in it is two or three hundred years old, 
only used on the rarest and greatest festival 
occasions, and worth a thaler a drop, so I 
was told. Some of the old vats, which are of 
gigantic proportions, are wondrously deco- 
rated, coloured or gilt, or adorned with 
sculptured figures, from which they are 
known as the Bacchus vat, the Rose vat, the 
twelve apostles’ vat, &c. The first has a whole 
mythological history upon it—Bacchus and 
fauns and nymphs. This is so old, 500 
years, that wine can no longer be kept in it, 
but it is carefully preserved, and exhibited 
by gas light, in the far depths of one of the 
largest cellars. Another vat is ornamented 
with three white cats, and as three white 
cats ran alive about the place, I thought 
there must be some story attached to them, 
but could not ascertain anything about it. 

We went from the Rathhaus to the 
cathedral, which dates from the eleventh 
century. It is a fine building, the interior 
Gothic or early English, but some of the 
outer doorways have round Norman arches. 
The whole inside is whitewashed—a hundred 
thousand pities ! 

There are some very interesting bits of old 
alto-relief sculpture on the walls. The so- 
called “ blei-keller,” a sort of morgue, is con- 
sidered worth a visit. 

It is a chamber attached to the church, 
where, in centuries past, the lead for the 
roof was molten, and here, through some 
peculiarity in the air, or, as some think, from 
the atmosphere being impregnated with lead, 
the bodies placed in it never decay, but 
shrivel into mummies, without the slightest 
sign of decomposition. They all lie in open 
coffins. The oldest, 400 years old, is that 
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of a workman who was killed in falling from 
the roof, and another is an English officer; 
a third that of a student, who died of wounds 
received in a duel; a fourth is the body of 
some countess, and so on; but no more are 
allowed to be placed there now, although 
the keller retains its virtue, proved by the 


yearly trial with birds hung up in the beams. 


There are a number of fine churches in Bre- 
men, amongst others the Lieb Frauen Kirche, 
and that of St. Martin. Perhaps St. Asgarii 
is the largest, with a very tall tower. It is 
named after a very good bishop, whose statue 
stands in the churchyard. Heis represented 
with his pastoral staff in his hands, and 
removing the yoke from the neck of a young 
disciple or follower. The expression on the 
bishop’s countenance is considered to be 
very saint-like. 

In the afternoon Friiulein Lisa, the 
daughter of my host and hostess, took me to 
call on Pastor Funke, the poet. I was sorry 
not to find him at home. We saw his wife, 
however—his third wife,—a rich Bremerin. 
I should have liked to be able to tell 
the dear old Tante Beata that I had seen 
her ideal. Almost her very last words to 
me were, “You will get Pastor F ’s 
works?” and she put a little tract of his 
into my hands to read by the way. 

In the evening I attended the service in 
the Moravian chapel. At one o'clock that 
night I was once more on my further journey 
towards Holland and Zeyst. I reached 
Arnheim between ten and eleven o'clock, 
and spent a few hours there. The old 
cathedral church is very large and fine, but 
built up on all sides with little lean-toes, in 
the shape of houses and shops, clinging to 
its walls. A little way out, along the banks 
of the Rhine, lie charming villas of the rich 
Arnheimers, in beautiful gardens and 
wooded grounds. 

I reached dear little peaceful Zeyst in the 
afternoon, and found a warm and cordial 
welcome from the good sisters. 














travel, soothed by the quiet influence of the 
regular order of the Sisters’ house, the kindly 
care of dear sister K , and the green 
quiet avenues and canal-bordered meadows. 
The weather has been the loveliest possible. 
Before my windows a plentiful crop of the 
sisters’ hay is being got in. The sun glints 
upon the luxuriant foliage of the lime trees, 
and little white-pinafored children skip 
beneath them to and from school, morning 
and afternoon. Yesterday was a festival, 
and the square was enlivened by sisters in 
white shawls and long muslin aprons, and 
little girls in white frocks and pink or blue 
sashes,—a pretty sight. In the afternoon was 
Liebesmahl, and in the evening the brothers 
blew the trumpets by torchlight on the 
Place, while the stars shone bright overhead, 
and little groups paced silently up and down, 
or stood at their doors to listen. 

To-day I have had the great pleasure of 
seeing again Herr Pastor von A and his 
wife and daughter, who entertained me so 
hospitably as a stranger at Prague some two 
or three years ago. I invited them to come 
and spend a day at the Sisters’ house, and I 
think they enjoyed it, as I know I have 
done. Kind sister K—— arranged every- 
thing beautifully, and Elise waited upon us. 
While I have been wandering through 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, Herr von 
A—— has made a tour through Russia this 
year. He went to inquire about the condi- 
tion of the Jews, and to judge what opening 
there may be for a mission amongst them 
on the part of the Scotch Free Church. It 
has been decided that one is to be com- 
menced. He says I ought to go to Russia, 
and that if I do another year he will be 
happy to give me introductions. The other 
day I was offered introductions to the south 
of France! Thus I might begin to lay my 
plans for another summer’s tour—but I may 
not live to make one,—who can tell? Two 








lor three more quiet days here, and on 
Here I have been resting from all the | Monday, please God, I start for England. 





fatigues of the past weeks and months of 
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THE GENESIS OF A GREAT THINKER. 





PART 


As there are preachers’ preachers and poets’ 
poets, so there are thinkers’ thinkers. Among 
the few who have attained to such a position 
in our day the late Edgar Quinet holds a 
high place. Of the admiration in which he 
is held by French republicans no better 
proof could be given than the fact that the 
greatest and most sincere among them have 
combined to issue a complete edition of his 
works in a cheap form. They number 
twenty volumes, each being a mine of wealth 
in philosophy, history, literary criticism, poli- 
tics, religion, and poetry. Lamartine said of 
Quinet, “If we were all pounded in a 
mortar, we should not yield the quantity of 
poetry that there is in that man.” It was 
this gift, used as a servant, rather than 
adored as a goddess, which rendered him to 
such an extent a seer into the past, present, 
and future, that even his own generation 
recognised it. When he returned to his pro- 
fessional chair in the College of France in 
1848 he was greeted with the cry, “The 
prophet ! the prophet !” 

Thanks to an apparently accidental cir- 
cumstance, he has left the world one of 
the most charming bits of autobiography 
existing. 

In 1858 his works were in course of pub- 
lication in Paris, he himself living in exile 
at Brussels, The tenth volume, containing 
two of his political works, “The Instruc- 
tion of the People” and “The Religious 
Revolution of the Nineteenth Century,” had | 
just been reached. But ‘the Orsini attempt | 
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flowers, pervade the book. Forty years had 
elapsed and yet there is nothing morbid or 
musty in a single reminiscence. 

How little will such a summary as we can 
give present an adequate idea of its beauty 
and interest. But should it induce any 
reader to go to the original, and so to be 
led on to study the works of Edgar Quinet, 
great will be the good. But even to those 
who have neither time nor inclination for 
this we can promise an agreeable half-hour. 

Edgar Quinet was born at Bourg, the 
chief town of the Department of Ain in 
France, February 17th, 1803. When he 
came into the world the Temple of Janus 
was closed. But the very next day, the 
second of his life, it was reopened, and the 
fiends of war came hurrying out, desolating 
Europe for more than twelve years after. 

The babe who thus made its appearance 





at so unpropitious an hour was a pale-faced 
little creature, and it was doubtful whether 
its exit would not be almost coeval with its 
entry. 

Under such a ruler as the first Consul 
Bonaparte, no one knew what a day might 
bring forth. To-day it was peace, to-morrow 
it might be war; to-day French regiments 
were marching in all directions across the 
frontier, to-morrow they might be flying 
back with all the armies of Europe after 
them. All the old ideas had been upset, 
all the new ones seemed to be sharing the 
same fate. Things new and old were alike 
merged and lost in a mist of military glory. 







which took place early in that year had|France rushed on deluded and deluding. 
produced such a panic among the Imperial|/A few hid their thoughts, and leaving ex- 
authorities that neither publisher nor printer | ternals to take care of themselves, anchored 
dared venture on these two particular works, | their lives in truths which neither anarchy 
and he was prayed to fill up their place, a|nor despotism can sweep away. 

void of two hundred pages, with other] Such were the babe’s parents. The father, 
matter. His wife suggested that he should Jerome Quinet, was of an old Catholic family, 
write “ Souvenirs d’Enfance.” At first his| established in La Bresse for three centuries. 
modesty repelled the idea, but finally it} His father had been MJazre of Bourg, his 
appeared to him that it would be useful to/mother the daughter of a lawyer in the 
describe how his mind burst from its chrysalis | Dauphiny, a profession he himself followed. 
state, how his soul blossomed into flower ;| This last-mentioned lady, the grandmother 
and in this light he entitled his work “ His-|of Edgar Quinet, was a terrible personage. 
toire de mes Ides.’ This prose idyl, for it} Shut up for years in a convent, she had 
is nothing less, was composed in the pine|become as hard as a flint. Her domestic 
forests in the neighbourhood of Brussels, discipline was more than monastic ; once a 
during the spring of 1858. The fresh air,|week she employed a garde-de-ville to whip 
the odoriferous perfume of the trees, the|her three children (one was a girl), naughty 
song of the birds, and the charm of spring'or not. When her son was only three she 
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shut him up in a drawer. When he was a 
young man she had all the flowers he loved 
torn up; and when he was fifty years old she 
rebuked him as severely as if he were still a 
little boy. This awful old lady had a strange 
admiration for beauty. She surrounded her- 
self with engravings and works of art, and 
would have no domestic in her employ who 
had not regular features. It favours, there- 
fore, the idea that her new-born grand-son 
was more than usually beautiful, since, at 
the sight of him, she relaxed her sternness, 
and_ said, ‘‘ He will have mind.” 

Jerome Quinet was himself a man of pro- 
found and energetic intellect, and of a most 
determined will. He inherited something of 
the stern and cold manner of his mother, with 


a tendency to explosiveness which must have | ; 


made him rather alarming to those who did 
not thoroughly know him. He was deeply 
imbued with the principles of the Revolution, 
and was kind and just in heart. His admira- 
tion for his wife was unbounded, and with 
relation to his children he seems entirely to 
have yielded to her judgment. She was a 
Protestant by birth and conviction, but had 
not, it would appear, the slightest difficulty 
in marrying into a Catholic family, or in 
having her children baptized into the Roman 
Church. 

Eugénie Rozat-Lagis, for such was Madame 
Quinet’s maiden name, must have been en- 
dowed with a most remarkable gift of self- 
reliance. As a school girl of ten years of 
age at Versailles, she had maintained her 
convictions against the attempts of certain 
Romanist bishops to bring her into their 
church. Asa wife and a mother she had 
the most complete influence over her husband 
andher son. She was one of those splendid 
women, so frequent in the eighteenth century, 
who toa masculine intellect, and a profoundly 
religious soul, unite one of those fascinating 
natures, before whom every man, be he old 
or young, rich or poor, cultured or ignorant, 
is compelled to bow. 

The child possessed his mother’s intense, 
impulsive nature. Like her, of a sweet gaiety 
and joy of heart and mind, he suffered as she 
did at times, from an unreasonable melan- 
choly. Thus, when hardly out of his infancy, 
he became quite inconsolable over the loss of 
a nurse who would go away to be married. 

Another person who exercised some in- 
fluence over his childhood was his aunt, the 
daughter of the old lady who believed in 
beauty, and having her children whipped once 
a week. Under this system Mademoiselle 
Quinet had developed into a hater of all 


severity, and a rebel against every yoke. 
She would a thousand times rather be 
unjust than unkind. She petted every 
creature she came across, animals she 
loved exceedingly, especially ugly ones, 
because they were the most miserable. 
Conventionalism she abominated, the free- 
dom of the country was her delight, the 
wilder and more uncultivated, the better she 
liked it. Her chosen dwelling-place was a 
little house ina wood. There was no pain 
she would not endure that she might have 


the pleasure of spoiling her little nephew. 
He might yoke her to his plough, strike her 
with the goad, be as insolent as he chose, 
she found it all perfectly adorable. 

Madame Quinet was a stoic, a female 
Marcus Aurelius, with his elevated conception 
of life and its duties, and with his conscien- 
tious determination to fulfil them, but her 
Christian faith and mother’s instinct made 
her wiser than her prototype, causing her to 
seek the realization of her ideal as much in 
her child as in herself. Rather than arrest 
the development of any noble trait of charac- 
ter, she would willingly jeopardize his life, 
showing always, and consistently, how far 
she esteemed the soul above the body. Some- 
times, indeed, she appeared almost reckless, 
but it was not so, for her boy was never out 
of her thoughts. Her own absorbing thought 
was, how to make a man of him after her own 
heart. 

In 1806 she took her little son, then only 
three years of age, to Paris. Thence they 
set out for Wesel, to join M. Quinet, who 





was acting as Commissioner of the Army of 
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the Rhine. At Wesel Edgar was permitted 
to be continually with the soldiers. Auster- 
litz had been fought in the previous Decem- 
ber, and some of the cavalry who had been 
in the battle were at Wesel. They petted 
Edgar, would have him at mess, making him 
drink their soup. When they marched he 
accompanied them, driving two sheep, har- 
nessed like horses. When they returned he 
went with the regiment to the stables, and 
combed and curried his sheep as he saw the 
soldiers did the horses. No doubt his parents 
argued that French boys were only born to 
be conscripts, and Edgar could not begin too 
early. 

At the commencement of 1807 the boy 
and his mother returned to Bourg, and went 
at once to his father’s country house at Cer- 
tines, two days’ journey from the former 
place. AHOIA 

Certines was one of those out-of-the world 





into its windows. The building was very old, 
and Jerome Quinet had ornamented it with 
two semicircular summer houses with slate 
roofs and columns. ‘4 

Here his family lived a rural life, and the 
little Edgar received a natural, and for that 
very reason a singular education: In the 
early summer-time the boy rose with the 
dawn, shouldered his little hay-fork, and 
went to the meadows with the mowers... In 
harvest time he gleaned after the reapers, 
made a sheaf, beat out the corn with a little 
flail, took it to the miller, fetched the flour 
when ground, and making it into cakes, 
baked them in an oven he had built himself. 

Although his mother believed in the great 
advantage of being well-born, she was far too 
enlightened to imagine its benefit consisted 
in being able to separate oneself from the 
common herd. On the contrary, she had 





faith in the inherent dignity of humanity, and 





spots, rarer and rarer every day, but which 
in the early part of this century were not 
uncommon even in England. One might 
have imagined oneself in the remoter parts 
of Canada or North America rather than in 
the most civilized country in Europe. The 
sun set behind vast oak forests, so illimitable 
that people got lost in them for days ; it rose 
over a ridge of mountains, the first step in 
the mighty ranges of the Jura and the Alps. 
Between the forests and the mountains lay 
heaths, copses, alder woods, vast plains of 
grass or of corn ; over this immense ocean of 
broom, of heath, of rye, the sultry summer air 
hung silent and peaceful, while in the 
autumn, from the marshes and the dark 
pools in the forest arose miasmas, bringing 
fever into every cottage and homestead. Ona 
little hill in this vast waving ocean stood the 
ancestral home of the Quinets, in the midst 
of acacias, poplars, pear, nut, and cherry trees, 
the latter pushing their long branches right 











conceived nothing could be better than to 
live in continual contact with it, especially 
under its most unsophisticated form. Besides, 
she had herself drunk at the fountain-head 
of the new democratic ideas, and no doubt 
thought that as her son had to find a career 
amongst the people, the sooner he under- 
stood them the better. His experiences were 
simple, but they revealed in primitive and 
childlike language the main idea that most 
entertain as to the only possible basis of 
society —the rule of the strongest. 

Edgar had for his playmate a peasant boy 
named Gustin, three or four years older than 
himself, but very much stronger. Gustin 
thought it quite natural that he should always 
give in to the young, gentleman’s whims, and 
act the part of a little slave. Calling the 
two boys before her, Madame Quinet re- 
proved the one for his servility, and the other 
for his insolence, telling them that they were 
equals, and that she expected them to act 
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as such in future. The young peasant un- 
derstood that there was to be a change, and 
that birth was no longer to have the rule, 
but the idea of equality between a boy of 
five or six and one of eight or nine was more 
than he could comprehend. So in his turn 
he played the tyrant, and Edgar had sub- 
missively to carry Gustin’s sabots when the 
latter was tired of running about in them. 
Gustin, however, was one of the kindest boys 
in the village, and in his society Edgar not 
only learnt to love human nature, but to love 
all nature. Thus he came to know the birds 


by their notes, or by their manner of perching 
on the hedges or on the trees, and to dis- 
tinguish the many voices of nature. 





When about six years of age it became 
Edgar’s ambition tobe a ploughman. He 
was accordingly allowed to act as ploughboy, 
and to lead two great oxen, Bise and 
Froment, day after day, up and down the 
furrows. For these patient creatures he soon 
came to have as great an affection as they 


‘had for him. He considered them as his own, 


and could not bear that any one else should 
drive them; and when he was tired or melan- 
choly, a condition into which a child might 
easily fall in such a languid atmosphere, a 
visit to the stable of his dear oxen proved an 
unfailing remedy. In their society the boy’s 
spirits returned, and he felt quite consoled by 
the sympathetic way in which they looked at 
him with their large tender eyes. 

_ Every winter was spent in Bourg, and then, 
his father disliking the noise of children, the 
boy went to school. His first master was a 
learned man, a professor of mathematics. 
He was kind enough to his little pupil but 
very hard upon his own son, whom he wished 
to make as good a mathematician as himself. 
This poor lad was only delivered from 


Scylla to fall in Charybdis ; the conscription 
took him from his father to be shot at Jena 
the next year. 

Edgar could not have been above three 
years old when he came under this master, 
and it was he who taught him to write and to 
read. For to his serious mother’s alarm, the 
usual order of these accomplishments was re- 
versed in his case. This was no doubt due 
to the method of instruction. Taking him 
into the garden his master would make him 
draw letters on the sand, or if that could not 
be done he would show him how to trace 
them on a black-board. The result was that 
he could not only write before he could read, 
but could write with anything but a pen. 
One day being away from home staying with 
a friend, and not liking ‘to ask for pens and 
ink he went into the stable and asked the 
coachman for a match, with which he wrote 
a letter to his mother. He was five years old 
when he did this, as the following letter, the 
earliest that has been preserved, refers to the 
fact :— 


“A Jasseron, le 22 octobre (1808).” 

“ MABONNE MAMAN :—Presque toujours 
on dit que je suis bien sage. Je m’amuse bien 
et je pense & toi toujours. Je serai bien 
content de te voir. C’est Virrieu qui m’a 
donné le papier, les plumes et l’encre. Je 
voulais bien t’écrire ce matin, mais je n’avais 
pas pu parce que je n’avais que des allu- 
mettes pour plumes. 

“ Edgar, ton fils et ton ami.” 


Directly he could read his master com- 
menced Latin with him, but just as he had got 
his little pupil into the verbs the unfortunate 
mathematician was seized with a sudden fit 
of madness in the presence of Madame 
Quinet. In fact, the poor man tried to strike 
her, and was only prevented by a gentleman 
coming in, who took him home. ‘These two 
religiously kept the matter a secret, but 
Edgar was removed, and allowed, to his great 
chagrin, to believe that he had in some way 
offended his good master. 

His next teacher was an old captain in the 
dragoons, and the school-house, an ancient 
convent, used as a place for storing forage 
for the passing troops. When aroom could 
be found a class was held, but the teacher 
spent the time in going over his cavalry 
manceuvres, using the boy’s primers to repre- 
sent the columns in platoons. 

When the convent finally became inaccessi- 
ble for such purposes, he was sent to pick up 
a little knowledge from a priest who had got 





married, and who had been nearly starved 
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in consequence. This teacher was so igno-| the 7d/e of Joas. At seven years of age he 
rant that Edgar learnt nothing from him| was thus acquainted with Hamlet and Mac- 
but the fact that there were two great|beth, and not only with the dramas of 
Italians, one named Raffaelle, the other Racine, but with those of La Bruyére, 
Michael Angelo. The first he told him|Corneille, and of Voltaire. For Voltaire, 
knew how to make a perfect circle with} Madame ‘Quinet had unbounded admiration. 
a stroke of the pencil; the second to|His was the first name Edgar could re- 
strike the centre with absolute precision. So|collect hearing. When he asked his 
the boy spent his time in trying to make a}mother who was the cleverest man in 
circle on a board, and in making sudden|the world, she replied, “An old gentle- 
darts at its centre. man called Voltaire.” He thought that 
As Madame Quinet. employed the priest|he lived in the town, and that it was very 
to teach her son out of pity, neither she nor| strange that he never came to see them; 
Edgar said a word against his singular | 
method of instruction. The result was that | ee 
her patronage brought other pupils and CALS 
saved his poor home. 44) 
As a set-off against this poor schooling he 
had a music-master. This worthy had been 
a chorister in youth, but now his round, | 
bistre-coloured face was furrowed with age. | 
He was a _ universal 
genius, music being 
the least of his cares, 
A great inventor, a 
great politician, he was 
the first to enlighten 
the future historian 
about feudal rights, 
tithes, and forced la- 
bour, as they existed 
before the Revolution. 
He taught him the 
Marseillaise, which 
everybody else had 
then forgotten. If the 
boy from these odd 
schoolmasters learnt 
little ordinary know- 
ledge, he picked up facts or notions from, however he supposed it must be because 
them, which in after days he turned to|he was so very old. It so happened that 
account, though he was born and lived for ten 
His real teacher in these days was his| years under the Empire, he heard the name 
mother, and from her he was Gaily imbibing |of Voltaire long before he knew that of 
thoughts and ideas which coloured his whole | Napoleon. 
life. When at home he was constantly with | But his mother’s work would not have been 
her, when away they kept up continual cor-|a very deep one had she only influenced his 
respondence, she always playing the part of i It was the ardour of her soul that 
the serious, earnest mother, ever searching | really embraced him and enabled her to hold 
out his faults, and seeking to deliver him from | him, so to speak, close to her heart as long 
them. She treated him when only a small|as she lived. Often they wandered alone in 
child as her confidant, her intimate friend, | the garden at Certines, or in the fields or the 
the partner of the best aspirations of her| woods in the completest communion possible 
mind and soul. She read Shakespeare, | to beings of so different an age. She would 
Racine, and Madame de Staelto him. When | stop at times and pour out her soul in audible 
he came home from the plough she would ‘prayer. These prayers were often eloquent, 
sometimes appear on the gallery, and assum-|always different and full of feeling. But 
ing the air of a tragedy- -queen begin to recite | though so profoundly pious in thought and 
Racine’s Athalie, expecting him to take up! action, she taught him nothing special in the 
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way of Christian doctrine. That he had a 
Father in heaven who cared for him and who 
would listen to his prayers for wisdom was 
the sum of all her dogmatical teaching. 
Though a Protestant, she went on Sundays 
to the little Catholic church at Certines, 
where an old Trappist officiated, named 
Father Pichon. Poor man, he had fallen on 
an unbelieving age, when priests, but espe- 
cially monks, were despised, and the ignorant 
peasantry, while they had complained of the 


clergy as idle drones, thought still more con- | 





temptuously of this worthy monk because he 
dug and delved in his little garden just as 
they did. His only consolation in this 
general neglect was the consideration shown 
him by his Protestant parishioner, so that he 
even went the length of publicly pointing her 
out as an example to his flock. This humble 
village church, with its cross and chalice of 
wood and its bare unadorned walls, seemed 
to Madame Quinet to recall the primitive 
days of Christianity. 
RICHARD HEATH. 





FATHER PICHON, 








MY FLOWERS. 


WHEN lovely buds their leaves expand, 
Within our gay parterre, — 

By summer breezes softly fanned, 
And full of fragrance rare,— 

We pluck them with unwilling hand, 
They are so very fair! 


Yet God has claimed some flowers of mine— 
Flowers exquisitely sweet, 

That round our earthly homes entwine, 
And make our bliss complete ; 

I laid them, not on earthly shrine, 





But at my Saviour’s feet ! 


And now He bids me wait until 
This passing life is o’er ; 

Cheered by the promise, that He will 
One day my flowers restore, 

Free from all taint of mortal ill 
And lovelier than before! 


Yes, each sweet flower, each longed-for 
friend, 
Our God again will bring, 
When He shall from the heavens descend, 
Earth’s crowned and conquering King ! 
All sorrows then shall have an end, 
And perfect joys upspring ! 
NETTA LEIGH. 
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GRACE BEFORE MEALS. 


DEAN STANHOPE very thoughtfully, wisely, 
and devoutly remarks on the old and universal 
custom of grace before meals :—“* What can 
be better contrived to keep up a constant 
awe and reverence of God in our minds, 
when accustomed to call upon His name at 
every supply of our natural necessities? 
What can more effectually humble us with a 
just sense of our precarious and depending 
condition? What can more dispose men to 
use His gifts moderately and thankfully ; to 
be contented with their portion if it be but 
little, to impart of their abundance if it be 
much ; to compassionate those who want 
the same comforts; to recollect that they are 
stewards, and that their orders are to give 
freely of what they have received freely? 
What can be more likely to sanctify, to enlarge 


|which was over before sunset. When all 
| was ready, the head of the family would take 
|up a cooked taro, and, if a worshipper of 
Motoro and Tiaio, would break off the smaller 
end (which is never eaten), and throwing it 
outside would say, ‘Motoro, here is your 
taro, O eat!’ Pinching off a second bit, he 
would throw it outside into the grass, saying, 
‘Tiaio, here is your taro, O eat!’ He would 
then add, ‘Grant presence of mind and 
safety.’ This ceremony (known as ‘the taro- 
throwing ’) concluded, the family would eat. 
If any of the younger ones had already taken 
a bite, the offender had to eject the morsel 
from his mouth.” In this piece of family 
| discipline they evidently believed that, “as 
| the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined,” and 
they unwittingly acted on the motto of the 





and multiply our blessings, than so decent,| wise man, “Train up a child in the way in 
public, devout, and humble a testimony of| which he should go: and when he is old, he 


our great Benefactor’s goodness ?” 

A custom concerning which so much may 
be said, a custom so beneficial to the observer 
of it, and so honouring to the object of it, may 
well occupy the contemplative and pious mind. 

Strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless 
a fact that the custom of grace before meals 
is found amongst unevangelized heathen. 
We can point to a people who knew nothing 
of the true character of God. The great and 
fundamental doctrine of one supreme Creator 
was effectually subverted. They were utterly 
ignorant of His nature, character, attributes, 
and dispensations ; the grossest polytheism 
and idolatry prevailed. They seemed to 
have been destitute of the knowledge of the 
great and important ends for which man was 
created. They were in entire ignorance of 
those consoling truths revealed in the volume 
of inspiration ; and they were dead to those 
holy principles by which man is actuated to 
reverence, love, and obey the eternal Jehovah, 
And yet, though this people were in a state 
fitly described as a state of darkness, or even 
a state of death, we can point to them as 
recognising a superior being, and paying some 
kind of homage to that superior being by the 
observance of a sort of grace before meals. 

The Rev. William Gill, in his interesting 


| will not depart from it.” 
| Mr. Gill, moreover, observes :—“ Probably 
\no Eastern Polynesian, whether a professor 
of religion or not, would think of tasting the 
evening meal without first asking a blessing 
in these Christian days.” He further re- 
marks :—“ From the old custom of addressing 
the gods before eating, we derive a word for 
‘thanksgiving in prayer.’ We missionaries 
avoid this mode of addressing the Divine 
Being; but old men accustomed to the 
ancient habit occasionally use it.” Mr. Gill 
closes his section on “ Grace before Meals ” 
by asking a very suitable and significant 
question :—“ Does not the ancient heathen 
custom of ‘taro-throwing’ shame many in 
Christian lands, who never return thanks for 
| their bountifully spread tables?” 

Amongst the Zulus, according to the testi- 
mony of the Rev. Mr. Owen, * the same 
respect is paid to the hero or demon on 
eating food. “I have been present at their 
meals, morning and evening, when flesh is 
distributed amongst them ; they rise up, and 
making a hissing noise, at the same time 
raising and shaking their fingers, say, ‘ Thou 
that art greater than the heavens!’ Noone 
may eat green corn till the firstfruits have 
been presented to him.’ There evidently 








book, “ Life in the Southern Isles,” gives a|lingers in this custom a recognition and 
remarkable illustration of this religious/reverence of Him who “giveth food to the 
custom. “The Mangaian heathen were/hungry,” who “filleth all things living with 
accustomed to make an offering to their | plenteousness.” 


gods ere partaking of their principal meal, 





* South African Commercial Advertiser, 1840. 
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Do we look for examples of this usage 
among the Greeks? Amphictyon, king of 
Athens, required, in a famous regulation made 
with respect to wine, that both at sacrifices 
and at home, the name of the greatest of 
their gods (Jupiter, the Sustainer) should be 
reverently pronounced. 

Were the Romans less observant of the 
custom? Let a single testimony suffice by 
way of an answer:—‘‘ We approach the table 
and then invoke the gods.” 

Neither did the Egyptians disobey this 
dictate of natural religion. It was the con- 
stant practice of their philosophers to pour 
out libations and make short ejaculations 
before they sat down to meals. The in- 
habitants of Naucratis likewise, a city 
situated on the mouth of the river Nile, used 
on special occasions, after they had placed 
themselves in the posture of eating at table, 
to rise again and kneel ; when the priest or 
precentor of the solemnity began to chant a 
grace according to a stated form amongst 
them, and when that was over they joined in 
the meal in ano less reverent manner than if 
it had been a sacrifice. 

Even the Chinese, a people of proverbially 
peculiar habits, exactly agree in this respect 
with the nations whom we have just noticed ; 
for thus writes the Jesuit Trigantius in his 
narrative of the expedition which the mis- 
sionaries of that persuasion made amongst 
them :—“ Before the guests sit down at table 
the host, after various ceremonies, pours 
wine from a charger on the ground, as a 
thankful oblation to the Lord of heaven.” * 

More instances to the same purpose in 
favour of this pious practice could easily be 
adduced. Dr. Pococke informs us that an 
Arab prince will often dine in the street be- 
fore his door, and call to all that pass, even 
beggars, in the usual expression of “ Bis- 
millab,” that is, in the name of God, who 
come and sit down, and when they have 
done retire with the usual form of returning 
thanks. 

We have seen that three out of four 
quarters of the globe contribute their attesta- 
tion in favour of the custom of grace before 
meals, in parts unenlightened by revelation, 
or hostile to its progress. As to the fourth 
quarter of the world, we think that the 
custom to which Mr. Stephens refers in 
“Travels in Central America,” each bowing 
to the host after meals and saying ‘‘ Muchas 
Gratias,” has its root in saying grace. 

We may further remark that the Jews 
realized the obligation and benefit of the act, 

* Rev, H. A. Herbert. 








and made it their practice. This may be 
gathered from many sources. Their cele- 
brated historian, Josephus, in a detailed 
account of the rites and customs of the 
Essenes, who were confessedly the most pious 
professors of the Jewish religion, records 
their conduct in this respect. ‘* The priest 
begs a blessing before they presume to eat 
any nourishment, and it is looked upon as a 
great sin to take or taste before. Then 
follows thanksgiving before meat, and when 
the meal is over the priest prays again, and 
the company with him bless and praise God 
as their preserver, and the giver of their life 
and nourishment.” Philo, another Jewish 
writer, in his description of a still stricter 
sect, gives this accurate relation of them. 
“On certain special occasions, before they 
took their meals, they placed themselves in 
a proper decent order, when, lifting up their 
hands and eyes to heaven, they prayed to 
God that He would be pleased to be propi- 
tious to them in the use of His good crea- 
tures.” We do not rely much upon the 
authority of the Apocryphal books—which 
were not in the list of inspired Scriptures in 
the early Christian Church, which were never 
admitted by the Jews into the canon of 
Scripture, which were not mentioned by our 
Lord and the apostles, in which suicide is 
approved of, and one noted personage is 
represented as having died in three different 
parts of the country, at three different times, 
and by three different kinds of death,—yet 
we may take an Apocryphal story as being 
pertinent to the present purpose, inasmuch 
as it represents the sentiments and practice 
of the more pious Jews of the age whenever 
the story was written, and it was doubtless in 
order to increase their admiration of Daniel’s 
character that the author of the story made 
the duty in question a part of his conduct. 
*“ And Habbacuc cried, saying, O Daniel, 
Daniel, take the dinner which God hath sent 
thee. And Daniel said, Thou hast remem- 
bered me, O God; neither hast Thou 
forsaken them that seek Thee, and love 
Thee. So Daniel arose and did eat,” * 
“ Arose,”—this clearly implies that he had 
bended his knees in these devout acknow- 
ledgments of his divine Provider. 

It is very interesting to observe how the 
godly practice lingers amongst God’s chosen 
people. Dr. Wolff tells us how, dining with 
Rabbi Solomon at Jerusalem, he performed 
the prayer that they use on breaking the 
bread :—“ Blessed be Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the worlds! who hast brought forth 


* Bel and the Dragon, ver. 37—39. 
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the bread from the earth.” And describing 
a wedding at Cairo, Dr. Wolff states that the 
high priest Mercado took the cup of wine, 
saying, “ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the world!” 

In turning to Holy Scripture we find that 
until the prayers of Samuel the people would 
not eat of the sacrifice. And the apostle 
Paul and his fellow-voyagers did not omit 
giving thanks over a hasty meal, taken amidst 
the confusion of a storm and the peril of a 
shipwreck, 

Inexcusable must those be who in safety, 
and “wholly at ease and quiet,” seize the 
gift without once thinking of the Giver, who 
forget the revealed conditions on which our 
food is supplied and to be taken :—“ Every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be 
refused if it be received with thanksgiving ; 
for it is sanctified by the word and by 
prayer.” 

From our Lord’s behaviour before the dis- 
tribution of the loaves, we may be instructed 
at our meals to render our thanks to God for 
His liberality, and to beg that His creatures 
may be sanctified to us, by tending to pro- 
mote all the good purposes of His bounty. 

In illustration of this we would direct our 
readers’ attention to the miracle of the four 
thousand and upwards fed with “ seven loaves 
and a few little fishes” (Matt. xv. 36): “And 
He took the seven loaves and the fishes, and 
gave thanks.” The circumstance of giving 
thanks is also mentioned by two out of the 
other three evangelists, who relate this and 
the corresponding miracle of the five thou- 
sand fed with “five loaves and two fishes.” 
In Mark’s Gospel we read, “ He took the 
seven loaves, and gave thanks.” John writes 
to the same effect, “And Jesus took the 
loaves ; and when He had giver thanks, He 
distributed to His disciples.”” Why should 
all these three evangelists make a point of 
inserting this apparently unimportant clause ? 
It seems as if, aware of the proneness of 
mankind to enjoy the daily gifts of God 
without thanking Him, without thinking of 
Him, by representing their heavenly Master 
as acting thus devoutly, they might instruct 
their erring fellow-men. Wonder of power! 
wonder of gratitude! He says to the 
“loaves and fishes,” “ Increase and multiply.” 
Wonder of piety! His followers, though 
teady to faint with hunger, He permits them 
not,to taste of His creatures without thanks- 
giving, or until they had been sanctified by 
prayer ! 

A very memorable and instructive instance 
of grace before meals is that recorded by 


three of the four evangelists and the apostle 
Paul at the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 

The practice of Jesus Christ exactly har- 
monizes with that which we have seen in 
Dr. Wolff’s Oriental Travels is still prevail- 
ing. Both Matthew and Mark use a Greek 
word meaning “ He blessed,” instead of a 
Greek word meaning ‘“ He gave thanks,” 
which is the word used by Luke and Paul. 
But it must be noted that instead of “He 
blessed,” “He gave thanks” is the reading 
of ten manuscripts in uncial characters, of 
the Dublin Codex Rescriptus, published by 
Dr. Barrett, and of more than one hundred 
others of the greatest respectability. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Dr. Adam Clarke 
this is the reading also of the Syriac and 
Arabic, and is confirmed by some of the 
primitive Fathers. We have already seen in 
the prayers used by Dr. Wolff that the terms 
‘* He blessed,” “ He gave thanks,” are nearly 
of the same import, as both blessing and 
giving of thanks were used on these occa- 
sions. 

But what was it that our Lord blessed? 
We are told that in the principality of Wales 
the grace is a blessing by name of the mate- 
rial food, whatever it may be on the occasion 
of the meal. The Bishop of London recently 
remarked that in “that familiar grace before 
meals which most of us have heard repeat- 
edly from our youth, and which I trust to 
hear as long as I live (‘ Bless, O Lord, these 
Thy gifts to our use, and us to Thy service’), 
in these cases the blessing asked is not on 
the material objects, but on the persons for 
whose use or advantage they are provided.” 
However, in the case of the Lord’s Supper 
it was not the bread that was blessed, though 
many think the contrary, being deceived by 
the word “it,” which is improperly supplied 
in our English version, and which is shown 
not to be in the original Greek by being 
printed in italic letters. Nor was it the per- 
sons at the meal that were blessed, according 
to Bishop Jackson's explanation of the ordi- 
nary form of “grace” just referred to. In 
all the four narratives, whether the word 
“blessed ” or “ gave thanks” is used, it refers 
not to the bread nor to the persons, but to 
God, the dispenser of every good they receive. 
Our Lord here conforms Himself to that 
constant Jewish custom already illustrated 
by Dr. Wolff, viz., of acknowledging God 
as the author of every good and perfect gift, 
by giving thanks on taking the bread and 
taking the cup at their ordinary meals. For 
every Jew was forbidden to eat, drink, or use 





any of God’s creatures without rendering 
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Him thanks ; and they who acted contrary 
to this command when three persons were 
assembled together, were considered as guilty 
of sacrilege. 

Dr. A. Clarke gives the Jewish form of 
blessing, and expresses his opinion that it 
was the form used by our Lord at the institu- 
tion of the Supper. On taking the bread 
they say, “Blessed be Thou our God, King 
of the universe, who bringest forth bread 
out of the earth.” Likewise on taking the 
cup they say, “‘ Blessed be our God, the King 
of the universe, the Creator of the fruit of 
the vine.” It is not the blessing, therefore, 
of the elements that is intended in the in- 
stitution ; they were already blessed in being 
sent as a gift of mercy from the bountiful 
Lord ; but God the sender is blessed because 
of the liberal provision He has made for 
His worthless creatures. An examination of 
this Jewish custom, past and present, will 
discover that there is no justification in it 
for any superstitious ceremony of blessing 
the elements, unauthorized either by Scrip- 
ture or the practice of the Church of God. 

Many of our laws and customs, as well as 
our doctrines, have been derived from the 
Jewish people, and it is surmised that from 
the Jewish custom we have derived the de- 
cent and laudable practice of saying grace 
(“ gratias,”” thanks) before and after meat. 

It is not a little remarkable that with 
the revival of religion, pure and Scriptural, 
at the Reformation, attention was directed to 
saying grace at meals. In the memoir of 
Thomas Sternhold and John Hopkins, the 
then versifiers of the Psalms of David, we 
read that one D. Cox supplied a grace before 
and after meat in sixteen lines each of alter- 
naterhyme., From a numerous collection of 
prose forms we select two, breathing as they 
do the devout sentiments of these times. 

Before meat:—“O Lord, although we 
are daily transgressing Thy laws, Thou art 
still supplying us with all things requisite for 
life and happiness. May this Thy goodness 
lead us to repentance, and engage us so to live 
so that Thou mayest bestow Thy blessing on 
these and all our other mercies, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

After meat:—‘‘ For these and ali other 
mercies bestowed upon us from time to time, 
we humbly beg leave to return our unfeigned 
thanks unto Thee, O Lord God; and that 
Thou wouldest be pleased to enable us and 
feed us for the business of the day, and for 
the advancement of Thy glory, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 





When we held clerical office in the Mansion 





House, London, we felt thankful, amidst 
those princely civic hospitalities which were 
constant, and in which no distinction of race 
or creed was known, for that traditionary 
form of words, on saying grace, which in the 
presence of Jew, Turk, and Socinian alike 
recognised and bore testimony to the media- 
torial office and work of the Lord Jesus 
Christ: ‘“Sanctify, O God, we beseech 
Thee, these Thy creatures to our use, and 
us to Thy service, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” We have contrasted this intelligible 
address to the Divine Benefactor with the 
musical strains of the ‘“‘ Non nobis Domine,” 
which probably to many are meaningless. 

A later revival of religion furnished us 
with two stanzas for “ before and after meals,” 
which, though not strictly in harmony with 
our view of the Jewish grace, as blessing the 
Giver, yet have doubtless risen from the 
devout feelings ofthe hearts, and fallen from 
the lips of millions of Christians, young and 
old, at home and abroad. Before meat :— 


‘* Be present at our table, Lord ; 

“Be here and everywhere adored ; 
These creatures bless, and grant that we 
May feast in paradise with Thee.” 


After meat :— 


‘* We thank Thee, Lord, for this our food, 
But more because of Jesus’ blood : 
Let manna to our souls be given, 
The bread of life sent down from heaven,” 


In our collection of forms of “grace” in 
poetry we may note a recent addition, on 
account of its suitability to the times, so 
replete with heresies of all kinds, leavening 
the professing Christian Church on all hands 
(Matt. xvi. 11) :— 


‘* Thy blessing give, Lord, we implore, 
On this our food, Thy bounteous store ; 
And may our souls, as fed from heaven, 
Receive Thy truths unmixed with leaven.” 


Although the various forms of “ grace ” in 
Prayer Books, Catechisms, Manuals of De- 
votion, &c., and the traditionary forms handed 
down from pious ancestors indicate and pro- 
vide for a large use of the godly custom, yet 
we are painfully aware of a very great dere- 
liction of duty in this respect. The contest 
between the two boys as to the shortness of 
their father’s “grace ” portrays a large class 
of unthankful recipients of the divine boun- 
ties. One of them, fully expecting to win, 
stated that his father ended his meals by 
saying, ‘Thank God!” The other, winning 
in the contest, remarked that his father after 
a meal threw himself back in his chair, ex- 
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claiming, “ There!” It would be well if we 
could impress upon the minds of the thought- 
less that their daily bread is the daily gift of 
God ; that it is bestowed on them by His 
bounty as certainly as if it had been carried 
to their door by ravens (as Elijah’s) or put 
into their hands by angels (as Christ’s). We 
remember somewhere seeing the case put in 
this way. It supposed a family which every 
morning, on their house door being opened, 
found food for the day carefully deposited 
on the doorstep. No feet were ever seen 
going towards that door; no hands were 
ever seen placing the food there. The sender 
hides himself, but his gifts are as constant as 
the sunrise ; and day after day and year after 
year this favoured family find and enjoy 
their daily supply. Now how should such 
act towards their unknown benefactor? 
Should they take in their food and place it 
on their table and eat it without any concern 
to find out to whom they owe it all, pleading 
that the mysterious giver of their bread 


never shows himself, and they do not know}. 


what they have to do with him but to accept 
his gifts? Such ungrateful ones are they 
who have no “grace” at meals. Surely 
where they feel as they ought to feel, they 
seek after their unknown daily benefactor 
until they find him ; and if they can by no 
means find him, they, notwithstanding, cherish 
towards him sentiments of thankfulness and 
love. Such grateful ones are they who have 
“grace” at meals. 

It is of great advantage to a nation when 
royal example is favourable to customs which 
are God-honouring and pious. We have 
before us in the works of Cowper, Bishop of 
Galloway (1623), the form of grace used 
ordinarily at his Majesty’s table after meat in 
Scotland by himself as the Dean of his 
Chapel Royal :—“ Praised be the Lord, who 
daily loadeth us with His benefits. The 
Lord is our sun and shield ; He giveth grace 
and will give glory, and no good thing shall 
be withholden from them who love Him. 
Lord, save Thy Church universal. O God, 
preserve Thy servant our gracious Sovereign. 
Grant him long to reign over us, a happy 
king of many blessings to Thy people. 
Bless his noble Queen, with the hopeful 
Prince Charles, the Prince and Princess 
Palatine, and their children. Lord, let us 
never want one of his Highness’s royal race 
to sit upon his throne. God give us all 
mercy for our sins, with grace and peace in 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

We remember the expression of loyalty in 
the Latin grace at Barnard’s Inn. We often 





recollect the last “grace” of John Wesley, 
wherein his veneration of the Church and 
his allegiance to his sovereign were so mani- 
fest. On wetting his lips, his biographer 
tells us, he said, “We thank Thee, O Lord, 
for these and all Thy mercies. Bless the 
Church and King, and grant us truth and 
peace, through Jesus Christ our Lord, for 
ever and ever.” 

Not only is the custom a witness for God, 
a testimony to the true Mediator, but also in 
these cases a fulfilment of the apostolic order 
that prayers be made especially for kings and 
those in authority. Our prayers for our 
rulers are the best proof and cultivator of a 
spirit of loyalty, and the best security for its 
possession. 

Luther’s recommendation of the Lord’s 
Prayer for grace is very remarkable. He 
says, “ At sitting down to and rising from 
our tables I would have Christians always 
make use of the Lord’s Prayer; if not that 
prayer alone, at least that prayer always. 
All necessary petitions are compre- 
hended in it, and it is infinitely proper for all 
occasions. Tis the only prayer I use in all 
places and circumstances, and what I still 
repeat without changing.” 

What an occasion of the exhibition of the 
confidence of a child of God in “ our Father 
which is in heaven” does the grace at meals 
afford! We personally knew an agricultural 
labourer who, on the occasion of the good 
vicar of Everton, Rev. John Berridge, preach- 
ing on the green near the parish church of a 
town near Cambridge which he visited, took 
up stones to cast at Christ’s ambassador. 
The ministry of reconciliation was brought 
by the Spirit's power to his heart, his original 
purpose of stoning the preacher was frus- 
trated, and one by one the stones fell from 
his hand. Many years after his conversion 
to God (we know from our own experience 
that he had unusual gift and grace in prayer), 
the times being very bad, wages very low, 
and food very high-priced, a godly man, his 
employer, visited his cottage. Hearing the 
sounds of the voice of prayer, instead of 
entering he listened at the cottage window, 
and over the scanty meal, surrounded by his 
half-fed family, he was telling his heavenly 
Father, in the language of a true disciple of 
Jesus Christ, “ Lord, I thank Thee for what 
Thou hast spread before us. This poor fare, 
with Jesus Christ, is enough; with Jesus 
Christ as our portion it is better than all the 
world.” That employer wept tears of sym- 
pathy and Christian love, seeing that his pious 
labourer under such circumstances could 
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say, “ The Lord is my portion, therefore will 
I trust in Him,” 

The influence upon others of devout 
prayer at meals is inexpressible. We will 
furnish an instance out of unnumbered 
similar ones. A soldier whose life was any- 
thing but Christian was brought to Jesus in 
the following singular way, which may serve 
to illustrate our point. He was quartered for 
some weeks in the winter with a pious farmer 
and his family. They were kind and hospi- 
table and truly religious. His first meal in 
that house made an impression on his mind. 
Before eating, the parents, children, and farm 
servants each stood behind a chair and 
bowed the head while the father asked a 
blessing. After they had eaten, all did the 
same, and the father returned thanks. When 
all had returned to their occupations, the 
soldier sat gazing from the window cn the 
surrounding objects, feeling impressed with 
this thought,—these people love God. It 
had been as an arrow from God. He went 
out and lingered until he thought the 


to show the spirit which we should cultivate 
in partaking of our Creator’s bounty. With 
what thankfulness of heart should we be 
imbued at our meals if we bore in mind that 
it is an unchangeable principle of the 
Christian morality that all comes from God 
by His love, and that all should be returned 
to God by our love. That is the spirit in 
which the recipients of divine mercies should 
live day by day. “Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all His benefits.” 

The objection which is sometimes made 
to family prayer cannot with any reason be 
made to the form of praise now under consi- 
deration, viz., the interruption of business or 
domestic duties. The action is so short, so 
seasonable, that it interferes with no lawful 
occupation. An ordinary meal sanctified by 
an acknowledgment of the bountiful hand 
which supplies it becomes a spiritual sacrifice, 
the leader of the devotion becomes for the 
time being the priest of the household, and 
the stranger witnessing the religious rite is 
constrained to charitably hope that the motto 








evening meal and praying were both over. 
The kind rnother had reserved his share, and 
as he sat down to table and was about to 
eat, the youngest child said, “ Pray first, then 
eat.” Discomfited by this rebuke he stopped, 
not knowing what to do. The boy seeing his 
embarrassment folded his hands and asked 
God’s blessing on the soldier’s supper. 
Strange thoughts passed through his mind 
while he was eating. ‘The strangest kind of 


of the dwelling is ‘“‘ Holiness to the Lord.” 
No one educated in this Christian habit 
could, without qualms of conscience, omit 
the custom. Many mature Christians love 
the privilege more and more. Even in old 
age, when almost too feeble to rise, or to 
make the voice heard, such cleave to the 
practice. We have read that a pious bishop 
rejected the urgent request of his friends to 
officiate in his place. His chaplain, desirous 


feelings came over him as he retired for the| of sparing him the exertion, begged him to 
night. The Spirit of God was shedding light|content himself with a bow of grateful 


on that dark mind. 
troubled, and ignorant. He kneeled down 


He was ashamed, | reverence. 


But infirm as he was, he said, 
“T know some do content themselves with a 


and prayed. ‘“O God of this house, be my| bow, and when they say grace do it asif they 
God.” His prayer for mercy was followed by | were ashamed of what they say, but I will 
peace in believing, he became a devoted | say grace as long as I am able to utter it.” 


disciple of Christ, laboured for the extension 


No custom affords such a constant testi- 


of His kingdom, and afforded an exempli-| mony for God ; no custom is more consistent 
fication of the importance, the value, the| with our condition as dependent creatures ; 


influence of grace at meals. 


no custom is more likely to ensure, continue, 


We have endeavoured to bring to especial|/and enlarge our household prosperity; no 
notice what is really a first principle of all|custom is more calculated to spread among 
true religion. ‘Whatsoever ye do,” eating|families a truly religious spirit; no pious 
and drinking included, “ do all to the glory] habit is more in harmony with the Psalmist’s 
of God” (1 Cor. x. 31). This is a maxim | inspired heartfelt longings, “ Let the people 
of which no Christian must lose sight. What-| praise Thee, O God; yea, let all the people 
ever we do, we must do it so as to bring} praise Thee. Then shall the earth bring forth 
glory to God. Here is a sufficient rule to|her increase; and God, even our own God, 
regulate our conscience and our practice, and | shall give us His blessing.” 
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BERNARD HAMILTON: CURATE OF STOWE, 


BY MARY E. SHIPLYE. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


TUESDAY came, and with it Sylvia Bowen. 
Mrs. Milner’s motherly heart went out to 
the orphan with whom she had so strangely 
been brought into contact, and she was 
busy all the forenoon in putting dainty little 
finishing touches to her room, gathering and 
arranging flowers, and many other little 
tokens of welcome which her loving spirit 
prompted. 

Bernard looked in in the course of the 
morning, and found that she had ordered the 
“ Swan ” fly to go to the station, not that the 
distance was great, but she knew what in- 
quisitive eyes would be looking from the 
Stowe windows, and she felt she would like 
to shield Sylvia from them. 

At first the curate thought he would like 
to go too, but reflected almost at once that 
he would, on the whole, prefer to meet her 
quietly in Mrs. Milner’s drawing-room. He 
had a long walk before him in the afternoon ; 
the vicar of Tetherby had to be seen on 
some ruridecanal business which had been 
deputed to Mr. Curtis from head-quarters, 
and which he had handed over to his curate. 
After all Bernard was not sorry, though he 
was feeling a strong desire to see Sylvia 
again. 

She travelled from Hastings alone. Her 
indifference to her new position had given 
place to a more natural feeling of interest, 
and as she drew near the end of her journey 
she roused herself to look out of the window 
and mark the features of the country. After 
the warm south, where the trees were 
already out, she noticed the prevailing 
tinge of pale brownish green, and hoped 
Stowe was not very winterly and cold. 
There were plum trees out, and some of the 
wheat-fields were green, but on the whole 
the season seemed very backward here ; and 
as to the kind of landscape, she most 
decidedly preferred Sussex. 

When the train stopped she had made 
up her mind to walk to the Manor House, 
but before she could arrange all her affairs 
Mrs. Milner came up to her. There was 
no mistaking the girlish figure in deep 
mourning, and she said, “i think you are 
Miss Bowen?” 

“Yes. Are you Mrs. Milner?” 
VOL, XII. 


She could scarcely believe it was so, for 
she had pictured to herself a very kind- 
looking widow not unlike Mrs. West, but 
she now found her mistake. As she looked 
up into the sweet face, and noticed the 
refinement which seemed all about her, she 
was comforted. She liked Mrs. West, but 
there was no repose in her, and here she 
thought she could find rest as well as kind- 
liness. 

“‘ There is a fly outside,” said Mrs. Milner 
when she had satisfied Sylvia, “shall we 
look for your luggage and go? You must 
be tired.” 

They were not long before the fly was in 
motion. Mrs. Milner sat by Sylvia and 
asked kind questions about her health and 
her joumey, and Sylvia felt all her kind 
interest, and was glad to be in a closed 
carriage, for she was tired and a little chilly. 

“This is your house,” said Mrs. Milner 
as the fly stopped. 

Sylvia said nothing; it was bewildering, 
and she felt it strange to be in her mother’s 
birthplace under such circumstances. 

She was standing by the fireplace in a 
kind of dream when Mrs. Milner came 
in. The mute look of sorrow on Sylvia’s 
face touched her heart, and she drew her 
towards her in a motherly embrace. 

“ Welcome to your own home, my dear,” 
she said, in her most caressing tone. 

Sylvia kissed her and clung to her. She 
did not feel that she was a stranger, that 
loving welcome made her a friend at once. 

An hour later they were sitting by the 
fire after dinner, and talking over the 
events of the past months, which to Sylvia 
had been so long and dreary. She had 
had a very mild attack, but all the previous 
mental suffering she had gone through 
had weakened her, so that her recovery was 
tedious. She had been lonely, too, in the 
Hastings lodgings, and the time seemed 
very wearisome. Latterly she had been 
able to take longer walks, and the spring 
warmth had done her good, but she could 
not forget last spring, when she was alone, 
and the return of the season made her sad. 

Mrs. Milner saw how it was, and made 
no attempts to force comfort upon her. She 
listened and sympathised, and presently 
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might reach her visitor, she said involun- 
tarily, “ Mr. Hamilton said he would look 
in this evening.” 

Sylvia had by no means remembered 
Bernard as he had remembered her. 

“Who is Mr. Hamilton?” she asked. 

* He is curate of Stowe. It was he who 
called upon you first when I was so anxious 
to find “you out.” 

“Yes; I thought him very kind; but so 
also was the lawyer. Every one has been 
kind to me ; and as to you, I am ‘sure I can 
never thank you.” 

“Do not try. ‘You would have felt the 
same in my place. ‘Don’t yow wish to see 
the hiding-place we discovered ?” 

* Were you not alone, then?” 

“Mr. Hamilton was with me; we had 
been hanging pictures, and by an accident 
I gave a sudden blow to this panel, and it 
opened: Let me show you the inside,”‘and 
she ‘pushed the little projecting’ edge and 
revealed ‘the long narrow cupboard. 

Mr. Maltby would not let me give you 
your’ mother’s picture,” she said, as Sylvia 
took'it up. “So I put it back.’ Do you 
recognise the face?” 

“Not as hers, but it is just like Francis: 
Papa always used to say there was a very 
strong likeness, and there is no mistaking 
it. Look!” and she took ‘off a locket and 
gave to Mrs. Milner. 

There were two photographs in it: one 
of a grey-headed, sad-faced man, with a look 
of Sylvia ; the other of'a much younger man, 
whose resemblance: to the miniature was 
very striking. “It is’ the very face,” said 
Mrs. Milner; “ and how bright he'looks! ” 

“Yes, he-always was, even when so very 
ill. May I take this?” she asked, holding 
out her hand for the old-fashioned picture. 

“Certainly, it is your own’: I wished you 
to have it-sooner, but Mr. Maltby had’ some 
reason or other for keeping it till you came. 
There is nothing else, except the gloves and 
snuff-box; I would not have them dis- 
turbed.” 

Sylvia looked at them and put them back. 
The miniature she held in her hand. She 
could remember her mother perfectly well 
as she had seen her in her childhood, but 
that face was not like this—it was careworn 
and sad, and the hair was grey. It was 
more because it was her mother’s picture 
and was so much like Francis that she 
prized it, yet somehow the possession of it 
made her feel at home. 

Just then there was a step in the hall, and 
Mr. Hamilton walked in. 





“TI have her safe,” said Mrs. Milner as 
he entered the room, “but she is very 
tired.” 

Bernard gave her a quiet greeting and sat 
down near her. 

“We are very glad you are come at last,” 
he said. 

“Thank you, I am very glad to come.” 

* Ah! you: have ‘been examining the 
hiding-place,” he said, noticing the open 
panel. 

“Yes,” was all Sylvia’s reply. 

She was a little excited, and her cheeks 
had a deeper colour than when she came. 
Bernard noticed that so far from having lost 
any beauty there was rather an accession of 
bloom, and the skin was smooth as before. 
So far he was satisfied ; it would have been 
terrible had that face been spoilt. 

“T found some primroses at Tetherby,” 
he ‘said, ** and ‘some of that ‘moss which you 
so delight in;” and he went out’ into the 
hall and: brought in his basket. Sylvia had 
seen plenty of prifroses at Hastings, but 
these were very fine and swéet: Mrs. Milner 
put them all into her lap. 

She made a pretty picture as she sat there 
in her dark. dress, with the pale delicate 
flowers, among which her fingers wandered, 
tenderly touching the pink stems, and: now 
and then holding one or two blossoms against 
the crumpled leaves. 

‘* Are there many wild flowers here?” she 
asked of Bernard. 

“I think so, — all the ordinary spring 
flowers, anemones, wild hyacinths, . and 
wood-sorrel. There are others too, lovely 
little things which I do not know the names 
of; but Mrs. Milner does, and she will tell 

ou.” 

This is the best time in all the year for 
the country,” said Mrs. Milner. 

“T know very little of it,” said Sylvia. 
“London has always been my home, but I 
dearly love flowers, and this moss is exqui- 
site,” 

“Can’t you stay?” said Mrs. Milner as 
Bernard rose. 

“You would not ask me if you knew what 
I had to do; besides, there is service to- 
night, and I shall have barely time to get 
ready. I suppose you will not come ?” 

Mrs. Milner rightly thought that Sylvia was 
better fitted for rest than for any further 
excitement, so she stayed at home with her, 
and they talked till it was late enough to 
make it wise to go upstairs, and before the 
church clock struck nine Sylvia was asleep, 
and Mrs. Milner returned to'the ante-room. 
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When Sylvia drew up her blind the next 
morning she saw a mass of white blossom on 
the plum trees in the garden, and a number 
of red and brown roofs interspersed with 
trees all round. Above was a delicately 
tinted sky, and pigeons were sunning them- 
selves on a shed to the right. The picture 
was homely enough, but it was peaceful, and 
Sylvia liked it. The room she was in was 
large and comfortably furnished, the walls 
painted a delicate stone-colour, and there 
were suggestive photographs about. The 
altar-piece of Magdalen College Chapel was 
one, and there were “The Light of the 
World,” and De. la Roche’s “ Christian 
Martyr;” old friends these were. There were 
views, too, of foreign churches, and texts of 
Scripture in harmonious colouring. Brackets 
with statuettes of angels were over the 
mantelpiece, and there were violets on the 
table. She had been too tired last night to 
notice much beyond the flowers, but now she 
made herself acquainted with her surround- 
ings, and wondered to find herself so 
pleasantly situated. She had had a good 
many rough places to pass over as she best 
could, and her young life had known sundry 
disappointments, It seemed strange to her 
that anything so unforeseen as the finding of 
her grandfather’s will should have come to 
pass; other lives often seemed. to have 
romance in them, but hers had been full of 
hard work. Not, that she minded that in 
itself, but it had taken her away from her 
brother, and. now that she had a little leisure 
he was not with her to enjoyit. She took up 
the “ Christian Year” which lay close to the 
violets, and opened it where a mark was at 
the portion for the day,— 


**O Lord, my God, do Thou Thy holy will, 
I will lie ‘still; 
I will not stir, lest I forsake Thine arm, 
And break the charm 
Which lulls me clinging to my Father’s breast, 
In perfect rest.” 


How beautiful ‘the! words were! and how 
suited to her need! She read on,— 


** Come, Self-devotion, high and pure, 
Thoughts that in thankfulness endure, 
Though dearest hopes are faithless found, 
And dearest hearts are ‘burstityg round. 
Come, Resignation, spirit meek, 

And let me kiss thy placid cheek, 

And read in thy pale eye serene 

Their blessing, who by faith can wean 
Their hearts from sense, and learn to love 
God only, and the joys above.” 


It may. seem odd in, these days for any 
well-educated girl with a taste for sacred 


poetry to have reached the age of twenty- 
one without finding out the beauties of the 
“ Christian Year.” But it was true of Sylvia. 
She had in a measure educated herself in 
everything but music; or rather circum- 
stances had done the work for her. She 
had. always had plenty of books to read— 
more, in fact, than she had time for, and she 
was much better acquainted with Shakespeare 
than most people of double her age who 
have not made it a special study; and she 
was not ignorant of Chaucer, Francis having 
pointed out to her his favourite passages. 
She had read the “ Faéry Queene,” and she 
loved Herrick’s quaint lyrics, and knew 
several of Quarles’ “Emblems” by heart. 
She had read Tennyson’s “ Idylls,” and Mrs. 
Browning and Miss Procter, and in the 
various. selections of hymns with which she 
was acquainted—and they were not few, for 
her father liked variety in his tunes—she 
invariably chose as her favourites those 
where the diction was poetic. She could 
repeat passages from the ‘‘ Lays of Ancient 
Rome” to her brother in a manner worthy 
of the theme, and she had a large collection 
in manuscript of verses she had found and 
liked. Among these were some of Keble’s, 
but she had never read his book. 

This morning, as she went on, it was de- 
lightful to her to recognise the words she 
had so often applied to Francis in his 
suffering life,— 


** Oft in Life’s stillest shade reclining, 
In Desolation unrepining, 
Without a hope on earth to find 
A mirror in an answering mind, 
Meek souls there are, who little dream 
Their daily strife an Angel's theme, 
Or that the rod they take so calm 
Shall prove in Heaven a martyr’s palm.” 


She could almost see her brother’s patient 
smile as.she read. 

But there was more to come, and she went 
on through all the changes of rhythmic 
melody and exquisite thought till the last 
verse. That was quite new to her, as indeed 
had been most of the others, and she read it 
twice, trying to catch the spirit of it. 


‘** QO Father! not My wilJ, but Thine be done,’ 
So spake the Son. i 
Be this our charm, mellowing Earth’s’ruder noise 
Of griefs and joys ; 
That we may cling for ever to Thy breast 
In perfect rest ! ” 


When Mrs. Milner opened the door half 
an hour later, thinking she might be still 





asleep, Sylvia was by the window with the 
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book in her hand. She looked up surprised 
when the old brass lock gave its click, and 
Mrs. Milner said she hoped she had not 
disturbed her, she had come to see if she 
were awake. 

“Oh yes, I slept so soundly, and I have 
been reading this delightful book. It is quite 
new tome. Of course I know some of the 
verses, I have found several old friends— 
the morning and evening hymns and others, 
but I have never read the book. I don’t 
think I ever met with anything so beautiful 
as this ;” and she pointed to the verses she 
had first read. 

“They are indeed beautiful and spiritual, 
one never wearies of them. But is this 
really your first introduction to ‘ The Chris- 
tian Year’ ?” 

“It isindeed. Does it seem strange to 
you?” 

“A little; but then I have loved it so 
long. But I am selfish enough not to be 
sorry, it will be so delightful to go through it 
with you, and tell you my favourite passages, 
and see what you fix upon as yours. And 
now I shall give you this copy, if you will 
accept it.” 

It was in a binding of dark blue morocco, 
and was perfect in every way. Sylvia gave 
her genuine thanks, and went down to break- 
fast with it in her hand. 

“ You must write my name in it,” she said. 

Mrs. Milner did so presently, and Sylvia 
said, “‘ Now I have gained two friends, my 
little book and you.” 

It was a childish way of expressing herself, 
but Mrs. Milner was pleased with it. She 
kissed her, and Sylvia read the day’s verses 
through once more ; then she said she must 
write to Mrs. West, 

It was wonderful how soon she felt at 
home,—at least it would have seemed so to 
any one who did not know Mrs. Milner’s 


heart. They were two things which the 
Miss Graddens could not appreciate, but 
which Bernard had over and over again 
found inexppessibly soothing. Sylvia yielded 
to them at once; and as she sat at a little 
table in the drawing-room with her desk, she 
looked perfectly at home, and not at all as 
if this were her first morning in the house. 
Mrs. Milner went about her various little 
domestic duties with a comfortable feeling 
that there was some one to make much of 
under her care, and the servants said among 
themselves she was as nice-mannered a young 
lady as need be, and likely to feel at home, 


There were three letters to write, and then 
just before twelve Mr. Maltby called, and 
was shown into the drawing-room. 

Sylvia was pleased to see him, he had 
made himself very agreeable when he saw 
her in London, and had not jarred upon her 
in the least. She thought it kind of him to 
come and see her so soon; and he unbent, 
and was as pleasant as he knew how to be. 
Her told her sundry little anecdotes of her 
grandfather which he remembered hearing, 
and which showed him in a more favourable 
light than Mr. Featherstone had usually been 
regarded, and he talked of her mother. 
Mrs. Milner had never liked him so well. 
He was talking still when one o’clock struck, 
and he remembered that punctuality was one 
of his wife’s pet virtues, and he did not care 
to keep lunch waiting. 

In the afternoon Titus brought round the 
pony carriage, and sat behind with folded 
arms while his mistress drove. She chose 
the prettiest road, skirted by woods, from 
which" primroses strayed out into the hedges, 
and it was pleasure alone to watch Sylvia’s 
face. She had never been in the country at 
this season, and at Hastings she had never 
gone beyond a walk. The newness of 
everything was in itself reviving, and Mrs. 
Milner was satisfied that she had found some- 
thing to do her lasting good. 

They went to church in the evening ; 
Bernard read prayers and Mr. Curtis 
preached. She was not insensible to the 
power of his sermon, that power of speaking 
from heart to heart which the curate often 
felt inclined toenvy. He did not know that 
as he grew in the love of his Master his 
own sermons had more life and force in 
them. His “trivial round and common 
task” were doing a great deal for him that 
he was as yet unconscious of, but his patient 
continuance in well-doing was telling by 
degrees, and his very inability to see it was 
so much in his favour. To-night he saw 
Sylvia in Mrs. Milner’s pew, but she was not 
thinking of him. She liked his voice, but 
that was all the notice she took; she was 
indifferent to everything else. 

And why should she not be? The curate 
was nothing to her. He had come on a 
mission which had business for its founda- 
tion, and he had spoken kindly to her; but 
her perceptions had been dull at the time, 
and her heart stony. She did not remember 
what he had said. To her he was nothing 
more than one of the inhabitants of Stowe— 
her mother’s birthplace, but then he could 





as the house was her own rightful property. 
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and as perhaps the grey old rector did too. 
She liked his venerable face, and his sermon 
was worth hearing, it had so much consola- 
tion in it. She went to rest that night 
happier than she had been for months. 

As to Bernard, he was not quite so happy, 
and as the days went on he began to feel 
he was losing instead of gaining by Sylvia’s 
presence in Stowe. He had been accus- 
tomed to go in and out of the Manor House 
whenever he pleased, never ringing the bell, 
but announcing himself by that knock on the 
drawing-room door which Mrs. Milner knew 
so well, and was so glad to hear. Now he 
felt suddenly shy of going. It was not that 
Mrs. Milner was not as cordial as ever when 
they met, nor was it the fear of Miss 
Rebecca’s remarks ; surely he might go to 
see whom he pleased without consulting an 
old gossip like that! But, whatever it was 
that hindered him, he did not go. 

It was the week before Easter certainly, 
and there were more services at church, and 
this occupied him a good deal, and Good 
Friday was not a day for visiting. 

But Mrs. Milner was different from any 
one else in Stowe—to him, at least ; and he 
might have gone on any day with the assur- 
ance that a welcome awaited him. But he 
did not go. He saw Sylvia in church every 
time she went, and he met the pony carriage 
twice, but that was all: he had not been in 
the house since Tuesday evening: 

Why he should be savage with other 
people for doing what he did not choose to 
do himself, he might or might not have been 
able to answer. Certain it is that when on 
Saturday afternoon he saw Tom Maltby 
leave the Manor House, he felt a great desire 
to call him to account. What right had he 
there? He had never been anxious to call 
on Mrs. Milner in a friendly manner, and 
had openly grumbled more than once in 
Bernard’s hearing, because his father had on 
two or three occasions made him his legal 
deputy. And now he could call. It was 
like his impudence ; Bernard felt excessively 
indignant with him, and turned down the 
first street he came to in order to avoid 
meeting him. He was foiled, however, for 
Tom saw him and caught him up. 

‘Whither away so fast, my friend?” he 
said ; and Bernard, who ought by this time 
to have been accustomed to Tom’s mode of 
address, answered rather shortly,— 

“If you will speak plain English perhaps 
I can understand you.” 

“ There’s a blow for me! Why, I thought 


Shakespeare. I shant waste my talents on 
you again.” 

“Don’t; you know what wilful waste 
leads to.” 

“ Woful want, I suppose. Well, are you 
walking for a wager, or are you not?” 

Bernard slackened his pace. “I am in 
no particular hurry,” he said. 

“That’s a blessing. Well, I have been 
doing the civil—bought a new pair of gloves 
for the purpose,—don’t you call that a deli- 
cate attention ?” 

**A piece of extravagance more likely. 
Who looks at a man’s gloves?” 

“The girls always do, I can tell you. 
Well, don’t you want to know my opinion 
of her?” 

“Of whom ?” said Bernard. 

“Why, of Miss Bowen, of course. 
else is there worth calling on?” 

“There may be several others in my 
opinion, but that’s nothing. Morning calls 
are part of my duty, and they don’t seem to 
be yours: I don’t think you have favoured 
Mrs. Milner with many.” 

“‘T don’t know that I have; mine have 
been angels’ visits to her, but then she is 
old and grey-headed, and that makes a 
difference.” 

“T was not aware that she was grey- 
headed,” said Bernard. 

“Well, now I come to think of it, she 
isn’t. But I don’t particularly admire light 
hair, give me the raven’s glossy wing.” 

“You are very poetical to-day.” 

“Of course I am; isn’t Sylvia a poetical 
name? 


Who 


*¢¢ Who is Silvia, what is she, 
That all the swains commend her ?’” 


And Tom began to sing. 

They were on the Minsterham Road now, 
so that no one was likely to be scandalized, 
neither was there any harm in the song ; 
Bernard had often joined in it himself with 
his sisters and aunts, but just now Tom 
seemed almost profane in quoting it, and he 
felt more angry than before. 

“T wouldn’t shout it out, at any rate,” he 
said. 

“Wise fellow you are, to call my sweet 
tones a shout! I say, Hamilton, you’ve not 
eaten anything to disagree with you, I 
hope ?”’ 

“Not that I am aware of,” said Bernard, 
pulling his temper up short, afraid that in 
another moment it would run away with him 


altogether. ‘ 
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digestion, and I suppose you are orthodox 
enough to go in for it on Good Friday ; the 
rector is, I know.” 

Bernard did not feel himself called upon 
to give an account to Tom of his bill of fare 
yesterday, so he carried it off with a laugh. 
Tom’s risible faculties were never difficult to 
excite, so he laughed too, and suddenly 
remembered that he had nothing to call him 
in the direction of Minsterham, for which 
place they seemed bound in all seriousness 
of purpose. 

‘Well, I don’t want a constitutional, so 
I'll turn back,” he said. “ Adieu, ‘we shall 
meet again at Philippi.’ ” 

He quite believed he had quoted Scrip- 
ture, and that Bernard would take him to 
task for it. As he made no remark; Tom 
turned back, 

“TI say, you know, Hamilton, you -are 
forgetting your duty.” 

“ What on earth do you mean?” said the 
curate. 

‘“* Why, didn’t you hear my Biblical quota- 
tion? I expected to be told to mind what I 
was about.” 

“IT was not aware that the play of ‘Julius 
Czesar’ was included in the sacred books,” 
said Bernard, drily ; “when it is I will call 
you to order. Good-bye.” 

“‘T never saw such a man,” was Tom’s 
mental comment; “ you can’t have him any- 
where, he’s so awfully well up in things. 
Well, anyhow, he doesn’t think a nice girl 
worth a pair of new gloves, and I do, so I 
have that advantage over him, and I’ll make 
the most of it.” 

With which laudable resolution Tom struck 
into one of the wood paths, and went on his 
homeward way, whistling softly, — 


“ Who is Silvia, what is she, 
That all the swains commend her?” 


As to Bernard, he branched off into a by- 
way on the other side of the road, and 
reached home after the loss of one hour, 
which he had hard work to make up; but 
when he had done so he felt amiable again. 


CHAPTER XX, 


BERNARD loved Easter Sunday : whether it 
was that his aunts had brought him up to 
consider it the brightest day in all the year, 
or from any other cause, certainly on that 
morning his heart always glowed with fresh 
hope, and the very trees and flowers seemed 
to sympathize with him. He had never 


known the loss of a dear friend, or felt the 
longing for— 


** The touch of 2 vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still,” 


or out of the depths of a sorely bereaved 
heart pondered the deep.mystery of the 
resurrection,—but he certainly entered into 
the spirit of it ; and this special morning he 
threw all his uncomfortable feelings to the 
winds, and as he went off to the early Sunday 
school put his head as of old into Mrs. 
Milner’s dining-room, where she was at 
breakfast, saying, “ A happy Easter to you!” 

“Do. stay one minute,” she. said, and 
Bernard came in. He gave his hand to 
Sylvia without a word, but he would not sit 
down. 

“ You have not been in for days,” said. his 
old friend. “ I wondered what had become of 
you. I had told Miss Bowen you were a 
daily. visitor, and a nice opinion she must 
have of my veracity.” 

J am very sorry,” he said, penitently. 
**T don’t think I could help myself.” 

“Well, you, must behave better in the 
future. I have heard from Miss Hamilton 
this morning,” 

“ And so have I, and from aunt Effie too. 
They are coming to see me, And is it not 
short-sighted of them? they have fixed the 
first week in May, .and there’s that dreadful 
May week to live through !” 

“Oh, never mind that; we will manage. 
You might let them be my visitors this 
time.” 

Bernard shook his head; ‘‘ You are very 
kind,” he said, “ but I’m afraid I can’t.” 

“Well, we shall see. Look what Mrs. 
Bruff has sent me for an Easter offering.” 

It was a beautiful white primula, and the 
curate was pleased. 

“T am very glad she is sensible of your 
kindness to the boy,” he said. “I told you 
it would be the making of him, Now I 
really must go.” 

“He is such a dear, good fellow,” said 
Mrs. Milner, glad to have a listener, for as a 
rule she only sounded Bernard’s praises in 
the ears of his sisters or aunts, The Stowe 
people had always some fault to find with a 
person if they heard him praised, always 
excepting the rector and his niece and 
daughter. Even Dr. Pellew, who was really 
his friend, would say, “ Yes, he is a good 
fellow certainly, rather hasty perhaps, and 
occasionally injudicious.” Now his aunts 
and sisters, whatever they might think of his 
faults, never mentioned them; Laura thought 
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there were few people like him, and Amy 
and her father seldom saw faults in any one, 
and certainly never chose to dwell on them. 
But, on the whole, Mrs. Milner was restricted, 
so now she. allowed herself a little licence. 

‘JT don’t know what I should do without 
him,” she went on; “he is not.perfect, I am 
aware, but no man. has a higher. sense of 
duty, or tries more to act up to it. I.am 
proud .to call -him, my friend,” 

‘Is be.not rather austere ?” asked Sylvia. 

*Oh..no.! he is one of the most genial 
men |, know... What makes. you. think him 
austere ?.” 

“Only his manner once or twice when we 
have met him.” 

“The parish is. always on his mind; if 
you have no experience of a country town 
you cannot imagine what it is. Then the 
rector takes things so very easily, that a good 
deal of hard work necessarily falls upon the 
curate, It does him no harm, but itis very 
often trying and absorbing.’’ 

Sylvia did not like to hurt the feelings of 
her friends, but her private opinion. was that 
Mr. Curtis.was decidedly the more agreeable 
man of the two. . She did not reflect that the 
rector was privileged, by reason of his age 
and position, and ‘that the paternal manner 
he showed towards her would have been 
slightly out of place on the part of his.curate. 
In fact, she gave very little thought to Mr. 
Hamilton; he was.a gentleman, she could see 
that, and Mr. Thomas Maltby did not seem 
quite a gentleman, but he ought to be, as his 
father was certainly one, and it might be only 
his manner. She liked Mr.:Maltby, and was 
therefore) willing to make allowance for any 
defects in his family. But she listened pa- 
tiently to Mrs. Milner’s praises of Bernard, 
although she was so indifferent to his merits; 
and happily his old; friend knew where to 
stop, and, forbore to tax her endurance. 

Bernard went on to the school with a 
lighter heart. He would not beso. foolish 
as he had been, it would only trouble Mrs, 
Milner ; and now he had the visit of his dear 
aunts in prospect things would probably 
settle themselves ; they often did: and with 
this philosophical reflection he contented 
himself, and had a.moderately quiet mind 
when he entered the school-house. His duty 
there was to open the school with prayers, 
and that done, he went to see an old man in 
one of the:Pond Cottages. There was just 
time for this before going to the vestry, where 
he had to endure a good deal of added 
fussiness on Smithson’s part, this being a 
festival, and he hoped he knew how to make 


the most of iit. Bernard tried not to, think 


the clerk a nuisance, and. presently the 
service quieted him, and he, resolutely re- 
frained from. looking in the direction.of Mrs. 
Milner’s pew. 

Sylvia had quite enough to do im her 
own. thoughts. and painful emotions without 
troubling her head about the curate. 1-48 
Easter Day Francis had been with, her, 
now she was alone in the, world. ya 
mother, brothers, all gone. ,She had friends 
certainly, and this new-found: friend Mrs, 
Milner seemed anxious to, make up to her as 
much as was in her power\for all she had 
lost. There were many other mercies too, 
which she was. thankfully willing to. acknow- 
ledge, but after all there was the, blank, and. 
it,was as much as she could do this Easter 
morning to feel in tune with the bright, , 
joyous service. But as it went,on, she. was; 
able to realize more fully the comfort, of, it, 
and when it was over she was not unhappy, 
for.some Easter consolation had stolen\into 
her heart and soothed her unawares, There 
was a vestry meeting the next day, jwhich 
was rather stormy, owing to some. peice 4 
on. the part of the two churchwardens, at whi 
Mr. Turgoose, waxed warm, but it did not 
affect Bernard ; on the contrary he was rather 
amused, for the three men seemed ,one jas 
obstinate as the other. Afterwards he met 
Mr. and Mrs. Turgoose dressed in. their 
Sunday best, going to call at the Manor 
House, 

“ Ah wouldn’t be wantin’ in respect,to 
the yoong laiidy for summat,” said the old 
man. ‘“ Her grandfeyther did me .a.good 
toorn nearly fowerty years ago, an’ ah knows 
how to. remember a kaindness.” 

*‘T am sure, then, she will be delighted to 
see you,” said Bernard, who had been afraid 
more than once that Sylvia would hear;a 
good deal that was not pleasant about old 
Mr. Featherstone. 

“Yah’ve seen a good deal of her yersen, 
ah suppose?” said Mr. ‘Turgoose. 

“Only a very little ; I have been busy.” 
“Busy? Ay! an’.yah’re loikely, to. be 
while them churchwardens is allowed to 
retadin ther plaiices; two sech obstinate 
cretturs yah doant oftens see.” 

“ Well, when you are in office, Mr. Tur- 
goose, we shall expect to do better,” said the 
curate. 

“Theer’s an owd proverb, Mr, Hamilton, 
which yah’ll do well to remember, if yah’re 
bewlding any hopes on what ull be doone 
when @’m in office. ‘ First catch your hare, 





then cook it ; ’ah’m noan so easy to catch |” 
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“Then we must make the most of our 
present privileges, Mr. Turgoose. I have 
been wanting to ask your opinion of Lucy 
Martin ; she was in your service, I under- 
stand, before you came to Stowe, and her 
mother is vexed because she has been at 
home so long. Can you tell me the sort of 
girl she is?” 

He turned back and walked with the old 
couple, from whom he heard a deal that 
was not to Lucy’s credit, and then he left 
them at the Manor House, and went on to 
the Martins’ cottage. 

As he was returning Mr. Curtis overtook 
him, and said he wanted to inquire into a 
mistake which Laura had discovered in 
Smithson’s account for some repairs to the 
school house, and they thought Bernard 
could throw some light on it. So he went 
home with the rector, and then the after- 
noon was soon gone, and he had not been 
to see Mrs. Milner. 

The next day he was as full of business 
as possible, and on the following afternoon 
he called, and they were out. He was 
vexed, but could not help himself. On his 
return he found on his mantelpiece a note 
from Mrs. Maltby inviting him to dine on 
the Thursday evening in next week. 

He read the note, and his first sensation 
was pleasure. He would rather see Sylvia 
quietly at Mrs. Milner’s, but that seemed 
rather difficult of accomplishment ; to meet 
her at Mrs. Maltby’s would be better than 
nothing. Of course she would be there. 
He knew the Stowe notions of hospitality, 
and was quite aware that this dinner party 
would be given in Sylvia’s honour. He 
would accept the invitation. The next 
moment he remembered that it would be 
the last night of attendance at the night 
school, and he could not be spared. The 
rector left him now the principal manage- 
ment of this night school. He never shirked 
his work there, and many of the men and 
boys there really came more because it 
seemed a shame to disappoint Mr. Hamilton 
than for any other reason. His steadiness 
in his work was telling upon them; they 
could not analyse what they thought about 
him, but they felt he was to be relied on, and 
would always be at his post, and so they were 
generally at their post too. From seven to 
nine would take up great part of the evening. 
He could not possibly go to dinner, but he 
might join them afterwards. That was all he 
could do; but he was vexed, and it suddenly 
struck him that the Maltbys had known of 
his engagement at the night school, and 








had fixed the day on purpose. He could 
see that Tom was disposed to look upon 
Sylvia with more than friendly eyes, and the 
knowledge did not tend to make him 
amiable. Asto the young lady, he could not 
in the least judge whether she was disposed 
to respond or not; he had voluntarily kept 
away last week, and now he was constantly 
hindered. 

He read the note again, and then took his 
hat and walked to an outlying cottage where a 
visit was due, and for which he had just time. 

He was rather ashamed of suspecting the 
Maltbys, but his surmise was perfectly cor- 
rect. Mr. Maltby was anxious to see Tom 
married. He had a trick of falling in love 
with pretty girls, and had once frightened 
them all at home by his attentions to the 
young daughter of the postmaster, who was 
very nice-looking and attractive. At one 
time Tom was always going to the post office 
on some pretext or other. It was a 
stationer’s shop, and there was always some 
excuse, paper to order, or pens to choose, or 
a telegram had to be sent, and he would 
magnify its importance, and say he must see 
himself that it was correctly sent. His father 
would occasionally remind him that there 
were underlings in the office who could see 
to pens and paper, and even telegrams, but 
he did not care to interfere much ; and now 
that the stationer’s daughter was married and 
gone, Tom let the telegrams go as they could, 
and did not trouble himself about possible 
mistakes. But he was an anxiety to his 
father, who was quite awake to the fact that 
Sylvia had taken Tom’s fancy, and so he tried 
in a quiet way to help matterson. Certainly 
he would have preferred his son to “ marry 
money,” as Mr. Turgoose would have ex- 
pressed it, but that was not of primary im- 
portance. Then Miss Bowen was the owner 
of decidedly the best house in Stowe, and 
good houses in the town were scarce. The 
Manor House would be decidedly better than 
nothing at all, and the Miss Spencers would 
have nothing to speak of. Miss Bowen had 
an advantage over them in this respect; be- 
sides, he did not care for them, and Tom 
had always been on very brotherly terms 
with all three. On the whole, Sylvia seemed 
the best solution of the difficulty which Mr. 
Maltby had yet arrived at, and he was willing 
to assist his son to the utmost of his ability. 
In fixing the day for the dinner party Mrs. 
Maltby had not remembered the night school, 
but her husband had, and he knew the curate 
acted too consistently up to his motto to 
choose pleasure when duty stood in the way. 
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So he had not reminded his wife. Mr. | Titus was standing at the pony’s head. It 
Hamilton was much better away, and if he | would be foolish to turn back, so he went 
did come in afterwards, why, the evening | up to the door and met Mrs. Milner, and 
would be half over, and there would have | Sylvia coming out. 


been so much gained. 
Bernard tried to dismiss his uncomfortable 


“T called at the Manor House an hour 
ago,” said Bernard as he handed them into 


suspicion, and strode away into the country the carriage. “Anne said you were out 
at arapid pace. As he came in sight of the| driving, but I did not know in what direc- 
cottage he was bound for, he saw a pony|tion. I am glad to see you, if only for a 
carriage standing before it which he recog-) Minute or two; I have been too busy to 
nised at once. No one was in it, and/ Come sooner.” 
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“TI wish you would dine with us this 
evening,” said Mrs. Milner; “I should 
have asked you before, but I did not feel 
that my visitor was equal tomuch. But she 
is stronger now, and you are different from 
any one else. Can you come?” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Bernard. 

“Then you know the time. Aw revoir.” 

The curate entered the cottage a good 
deal cheered. A quiet evening at the Manor 
House was worth a dozen of Mrs, Maltby’s 
dinner, parties; he felt for once that virtue 
its own reward had had a very charming ad- 
dition; he had not particularly wished to 
come here, but he was recompensed for com- 
ing. Then, too, the ladies had put the two 
somewhat fretful old people in good temper, 
so he had no difficulties to smooth away, and 
had only to carry on what they had begun. 
The time: slipped away till old Mrs. Searson 
brought out the tea-tray, and then nothing 
must do but he must stop and take a cup 
with them. He was far too kind-hearted 
to say no, though he had plenty to do 
before dinner-time, so he stayed half an 
hour longer, and the old‘couple talked about 
his #écet ways most of the evening after- 
wards. 

That Sylvia added a charm: to Mrs. 
Milner’s very pretty drawing-room Bernard 
was not slow to perceive. She seemed per- 
fectly at home, and as if it were her right 
place, though she did not put herself forward 
in any way ; and the two ladies seemed very, 
happy together. Mr. Hamilton, as bei 
Mrs. Milner’s particular friend, could het, but. 
be welcome for her sake, though Sylvia was 
not particularly drawn towards him for. 
other reason. However, the two got on very 
well together. They talked music. great part 
of dinner-time, and. afterwards. Bernard. was, 
required to supply some information on the 
history of Stowe- Puerorum, whete....Mrs. 
Milner..was ignorant, It was natural that 
Sylvia should take interest in the place, and, 
it was certainly not. without antiquarian as-) 
sociations, though $0 objectionable. in some, 
respects, He tole rly he could 
to her questions, till 7 
baffled him. 

“T can find it out for you,” he said. “ the 
Antiquities of Stowe Puerorum’ will be 
sure to mention it, and it is in the library of 
the Institute, not five minutes’ walk from 
here ; I will fetch it at once if you will ex- 
cuse me.” 

“ Do, by all means,” said Mrs, Milner. 

It took him less than five minutes to get 
to the Institute, but the book was not forth- 





being) for:I.told him I’d bring it myse 





and 


oy | > But, there he was mistaken. 


coming. He had seen it on one particular 
shelf not many days ago, and he had never 
missed it before. It was very provoking to 
find it mislaid just when he wanted it so par- 
ticularly. Mr. Spencer had a copy, so he 
went on to his house and sent in a message. 
He could not come in, but if Mr. Spencer 
would lend him the book he should be 
obliged. 

Barbara with her own fair hands brought 
it to him as he stood in the hall. 

“Why won't you come in?” she said; 
“ Papa is not at home, but that does not 
matter.” 

“Thank you,” said Bernard, “I am en- 
gaged this evening; but I did not wish to 
trouble you with a heavy book like this.” 

Barbara did not mind the weight, she was 
too ready to oblige him, and Bernard escaped 
as quickly as he could... He knew too well 
the kind of net that the Spencer ladies were 
apt to spread for him, so he would not say 
more than was necessary in. simple civility. 
He bore off his weighty tome in triumph, 
but was greatly disgusted to find @ hat in 
Mrs. Milner’s hall, and’ to recognise; Tom 
Maitby's voice as he opened the drawing- 
room door. 

“Well, Hamilton, I’m before you in the 
field. Fred Adams was in the library when 
you were hunting for that glorious old book, 
rand directly you were gone he remembered 
the governor had taken it, so he rushed off 
to ‘fetch it. I’m afraid L et him, 

and I lost 
no time about it, as you perceive.” 

“Tt was very kind of Mr. Maltby,” said 


any_| Sylvia, “ and I am so vexed you have had so 


much trouble.” 

This was addressed to Bernard, who could 
mot imagine. how Tom, had tracked him, 
forgetting for the moment that,every one in 
Stowe:always knew what every one else was 
doing, It was,most vexatious,. and he. could 
nim reply to Sylvia’s remark im, his ordi- 

naty tone,, He had not felt @ ang trouble, 

he. said, ‘and then he laid the book aside, 

prepared to find that Tom had already 
the desired information. 







Tom had 
only just arrived ; besides, Sylvia would not 
have forestalled Mr. Hamilton. 

“ May I keep one of the books for a day 
or two?” she said. 

As the two gentlemen were addressed, 
Tom, of course, was the first to reply. 

“ Keep the library one as long as you like,” 
he said. 





“TI have only borrowed mine for to- 
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night,” said Bernard, ‘‘but as you have 
another you can look into it at your leisure 
to-morrow.” 

Sylvia was interested in the question she 
had asked him, and would have liked it if 
he had offered to hunt out the information 
at once. But he did not seem to care about 
it; so she only said, “ Yes, it can wait.” 
She had no idea that Bernard was as disap- 
pointed as she was. He had suddenly 
turned grave and silent, so she thought 
something had. vexed him, but did not 
dream what it was. 

Meanwhile Tom, who had never thought 
it worth while to call at the Manor House 
on his own account till just before the 
arrival of Miss Bowen, was talking away to 
Mrs. Milner, and laughing and joking as if 
perfectly at home. And he seemed in no 
hurry to go. Tea was brought in, and he 
stayed on, and made himself as agreeable as 
was in his power... Presently he asked for 
some music, and while Sylvia was looking 
through a case which was on the canter- 
bury in the ante-room, Tom said to Bernard 
in an undertone, “ Have you ever heard her 
play?” 

“Yes,” said Bernard. He did not add on 
what occasion that was, or that he had only 
heard her once. 

“She has a stunning touch,” said Tom. 

‘That is rather a pity,”’ said Bernard; “I 
don’t want to be stunned. 

Tom was slow in remembering what he 
had said to call for such a remark. Mean- 
while Sylvia had found the music, and: Tom 
gallantly went up to the piano, and stood 
behind her to turn over the leaves. He 
need not have troubled, she had the music 
at her fingers’ ends. 

Bernard leaned against the mantelpiece 
opposite to Mrs. Milner, who was knit- 
ting in her easy chair. It was some con- 
solation to him that she did not play the 
Sonata Pathétique for Tom’s benefit. Evi- 
dently she thought Kuhe’s brilliant fantasia 
on a well-known air more in his line. It, was 
not the style of playing often heard in Stowe, 
and Tom really enjoyed it; as to Bernard, 
he was enjoying nothing, and only wonder- 
ing “ when that fellow meant to go.” 

“Have you any duets?” asked Tom, 
when the fantasia was done. “Vocal duets, 
I mean.” 

“T don’t sing much,” said Sylvia, who 
had an objection to sing with Tom what 
she had sung in happy days with her 
brother. “I would rather play for you.” 

So she went on. She played a brilliant 


galop this time, and then. a waltz. This was 
the kind of music Tom liked. Mrs. Milner 
thought they all seemed happy enough, till 
suddenly she noticed Bernard’s face as he 
stood opposite to her, and then she saw that 
something was amiss. She had had no con- 
fidences from him for a long time, and she 
had hoped he was learning to be happy in 
spite of things. But perhaps Miss Rebecca 
had been worrying him, or there was some- 
thing wrong in the parish. She never liked 
to talk when music was going on, but as she 
looked at him, he suddenly turned his head, 
and answering her unspoken thought, came 
and sat by her side. 

“ Have you seen Miss Rebecca lately?” 
she asked as soon as the waltz was finished, 
and Tom was begging for another. 

“ They are away just now at Slooby ; but 
they are expected home next week.” 

“Tt must be quite a relief to you?” 

‘Yes, it is a nice breathing-time. One 
needs to be armed at all points to be even 
with them.” 

Evidently the Miss Graddens had not 
ruffled. Bernard’s mind. this time. Mrs. 
Milner put out another feeler. 

“Have you settled about your aunts’ 
visit ?” 

“ Mrs. Morgan does not quite like their 
coming so near to May week, but I have 
told her I am quite willing to have extra 
help. It seems such a nuisance that the 
best time of all the year for visiting should 
be taken up with that horrid spring clean- 
ing.” 

rf Horrid what?” asked Tom, turning 
round. 

“ We were alluding to the annual spider 
hunt,” said Mrs. Milner. 

‘“ Ah, yes, that’s a glorious time for the 
natives of this lovely country. Are you 
acquainted with it, Miss Bowen?” 

Sylvia had heard something about it, but 
she said, “It will not affect me at all; I 
shall not be here.” 

“They are beginning already at our 
place,” said Tom ; “ but it’s ‘under the rose.’ 
They don’t mean to do much till after next 
week.” 

He did not say why, but Bernard under- 
stood that the dinner party was to be got 
over first. It was a disagreeable subject to 
come up again, so he made no remark, and 
to his great delight Tom said, “Well, Mrs. 
Milner, I must be going. Aren’t you 
coming too, Hamilton? ‘ Early to bed and 
early to rise,’ you know.” 








“Do you always practise what you 
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preach?” said Bernard, overjoyed at the|down with her netting, but the agreement 
thought of getting rid of him. was not brought out. Sylvia did not wish to 
“As much as you do, I dare say. Good | remind her, so they sat in silence for a few 
night, Miss Bowen. ‘Thanks awfully for| minutes, then Mrs. Milner began :— 
your music.” “T want to ask you, my dear, if it would 
As soon as he was gone, Sylvia turned | grieve you very much to leave London and 
to Bernard. ‘Shall we have time to look | come and live with me?” 
at the ‘ Antiquities ’?” she said. “To leave London?” said Sylvia. She 
Tom’s words about not practising what | had always lived there, and the idea of leav- 
he preached had disturbed the curate for|ing it altogether had never crossed her 
a moment, but Sylvia’s question smoothed |mind. “I don’t think [ever thought of such 
him down at once. 'a thing, but I should like to live with you, 
“We have plenty of time,” he said, and|and then you need not pay any rent.” 
he fetched the book from the ante-room.| ‘That would not answer any purpose,” 
He had been very angry with Tom’s/said Mrs. Milner, “though I know what you 
officious impudence, as he mentally called |are thinking of. But let me tell you first my 
it, and it was pleasant to find Sylvia keep- | little plan, and then you must think it over.” 
ing to him as her original instructor, espe-| ‘ Yes,” said Sylvia. 
cially as the library copy was not wanted| “You know, or rather you do not know, 
immediately, and she could have sought out the comfort it is to have you with me. I 
all she wanted by herself. A very pleasant | have nearly all my life had some one to love 
half-hour followed, and the two grew friendly and care for, and if you would only come 
over the quaint old records, and Bernard and live with me and be as my daughter, I 
offered to drive her and Mrs. Milner some | would try to be like a mother to you. Can’t 
day to the old battle-field six miles off, where | you think of it?” 
the Danes had considerably troubled the! Sylvia threw herself on her knees by Mrs. 
Saxons, if the old chronicler was to be be-/ Milner’s side. “I think I should like it 
lieved. Sylvia was delighted, and Mrs. Mil-| very much,” she said, “but I am afraid there 
ner was called upon to fix the day. She are no music pupils for me here.” 
thought the next week was already tolerably; “And where is the necessity for them? 
mapped out, and proposed Tuesday in the Are you so very fond of teaching, that you 
following week. don’t like to give it up?” 
“ But I shall not be here then,” said|/ “Oh no! I should like to give it up; it 
Sylvia. |is wearisome work, but what should I do 
“Surely you are not going to leave us so| without it?” 
soon?” said Bernard. “If you were in reality my daughter I 
“She does not know what she is talking should not let you give music lessons ; and 
about,” said Mrs. Milner. ‘We will settle what I want is that you should let me treat 
the day for the battle-field another time if you as a daughter at home, with a quarterly 
Tuesday week will not do.” allowance, and all other privileges belonging 
Bernard saw she did not wish to pursue |to the child of the house. In return I should 
the subject, and took his leave. |have your society and the pleasure of seeing 
As Sylvia was saying good-night a little | you about me, and perhaps—a little love.” 
later, Mrs. Milner said, “I want atalk on| Sylvia kissed the dear fair cheek. 
business matters to-morrow, my dear, so go; “I think I can promise you a great deal 
to sleep, and wake with a clear head.” | of love,” she said warmly, * but I feel quite 
Sylvia thought she was alluding to that | overwhelmed.” 
— about the house which Mr.; Mrs. Milner saw there were tears on her 
altby had, with great precision, drawn up. | dark eyelashes, and was silent for a few 
It would not require a much clearer head |minutes. Sylvia soon looked up again. 
than usual to sign her name, she thought./ “‘ But indeed you must pay me no rent,” 
So she assured Mrs. Milner she was quite she said. 
ready, and then she took her candle and| “You are a dreadfully persistent girl, and 
went to her room. I find need at once for my motherly autho- 
|rity. I mean to pay the rent, and the agree- 
ment shall be signed to-day. Don’t you see 
it is just and right? Ifthe house belonged 
THE next morning Sylvia brought her work |to some one else I should have to pay rent 
into the ante-room, and Mrs. Milner sat} for it. It is only giving it to you instead.” 
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“Yes; but then I need not have any 
allowance besides.” 

“Of that you are no judge at all. You 
must have pocket-money, and I mean to 
give it to you.” 

“I shall feel so dreadfully rich,” said 
Sylvia. 

“You will soon grow accustomed to that,” 
said Mrs, Milner, with a smile. 

“Will it be fair to all my pupils?” was 
Sylvia’s next question. 

“Well, considering that most of them have 
supplied your place during your illness 
and absence, I think that is a difficulty 
very easily surmounted. Can you suggest 
another?” 

“If it were not quite so far from the 
cemetery,” said Sylvia, suddenly bursting 
into tears; and Mrs. Milner’s arms closed 
round her, and she cried too. Her heart 
ached for the loneliness of the orphan, and 
she had a great longing to comfort her. But 
for this sorrow there were no words adequate 
to express all she felt ; she could only enfold 
her in a loving embrace, and show her sym- 
pathy by silence and tears. 

Sylvia was alittle upset. The suddenness 
of Mrs. Milner’s proposal, and the kindness 
of it combined, were rather too much, and 
her tears fell fast and unchecked. It would 
be delightful to stay here in her mother’s 
home with so kind a friend, but then she 
could not go every week to the dear graves, 
and it seemed as if it would snap so many 
ties if she never went back. With Easter 
lessons so fresh in her memory perhaps she 
ought to have thought more of the spirits at 
rest than of the hallowed place where the 
dear forms were sleeping. But it was one 
of those moments when natural feeling will 
have its way ; comfort and hope would come 
afterwards Mrs. Milner felt sure, but just now 
the overwrought heart must have an outlet. 
So she sat still, from time to time uttering a 
caressing word, but she ventured no more, 
and the tears ceased, but still Sylvia knelt on. 

“You don’t think I am ungrateful?” she 
said presently. 

“ My dear child, no. I was only won- 
dering whether I had been selfish, and asked 
you too much.” 

“‘ What, when you are giving me so much ? 
I don’t think that ought to trouble you.” 

“Would you like to go back for a little 
while, and then come to me? Do, if you 
would be happier so.” 

Sylvia clung more tightly to her. 

“I would rather not go,” she said, “ it is 
easier as it is.” 








Mrs. Milner understood what she meant, 
and did not think the words savoured of 
ingratitude. 

“Then let it be so; only at any time, 
dear, if you do not feel happy with me, do 
not scruple to tell me. I will do my very 
best, but hearts cannot be ruled. I would 
not fetter you for one moment, you are as 
free as you ever were.” 

“I don’t think I am,” said Sylvia; ‘is 
there not such a thing as being bound with 
cords of love ?” 

Mrs. Milner pressed a long kiss on Sylvia’s 
forehead, and that sealed their compact. 

“ Then we will go to Mr. Maltby’s office 
this morning and have that agreement 
signed,” she said. ‘But I think I hear 
Mr. Hamilton’s step in the hall.” 

Sylvia made her escape by the ante-room 
door as Bernard entered by the other. Mrs. 
Milner resorted to the usual device for 
covering confusion, and poked the fire. 
Bernard thought she looked rather strange, 
and he asked if anything was the matter. 

“It is only that I have been talking to 
Miss Bowen, and we are both a little over- 
come. But it is all right, and you need not 
go. She has promised to live with me, and 
make this her home. I think she is glad, 
but the poor child has had a deal of sorrow, 
and she cannot bear much excitement.” 

“To live with you? Then she will be 
always here ?” said Bernard. 

“Yes, unless she wishes to leave me. I 
have not fettered her in any way.” 

“T cannot tell you how glad I am,” said 
Bernard. 

“Thank you. Yes, I think we shall be 
happy. Now you know why I would not 
make any plans last night.” 

“Yes. But now there is all the future 
before us,” said Bernard, making himself one 
with them without the slightest invitation. 
Mrs. Milner looked upon his glad expres- 
sions as so much sympathy with her; it did 
not enter her head that he was specially glad 
on his own account. He had shown very 
little desire to cultivate Sylvia’s acquaintance, 
and though she was quick enough to see 
most things, just now she was remarkably 
slow. Perhaps, though, it was just as well, 
and Bernard had told his aunt Effie nearly 
three years ago that he rather liked to fight 
his own battles alone, so here was a field for 
him. Certainly Tom Maltby was an igno- 
minious kind of opponent, but then one 
never chooses one’s foes. 

“ T came to propose an afternoon at Min- 
sterham,” said Bernard. ‘‘ But if Miss Bowen 
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remains with you, she will have plenty of 
Only Mr. Curtis: has asked 
me to see the dean on some business for him 
to-morrow, and I thought I would tell you 
But perhaps we had better say nothing now.” 

“ Yes, we will leave it for the present. 
She is not strong yet, and I want her life to 
By 
the way, there is a dinner-party at the 
Maltbys’ next Thursday ; I suppose» we are 


opportunities. 


be as much without fatigue as possible. 


all going ?” 

“ Most likely. 
because of the night school, but I shall go 
as soon afterwards as possible.” 

“Well, that will not distress you, as you 
are not greatly attached to any of them,” 
said Mrs. Milner, completely misunderstand- 
ing the state of the case. Bernard felt a 
little hurt, for she generally saw things so 
clearly, but he said nothing. 

“ She is generosity itself,” said Mrs. Milner. 
“It is with the utmost difficulty I.can make 
her take me for a tenant; but we are going 
to the office this.morning to make it sure.” 

“Yes,” said: Bernard, not very cordially, 
for he knew Tom would be at the office 
too. 

“And now I shall be at rest about her,” 
said Mrs. Milner; ‘she wants a mother’s 
love.” 

“And I hope you will be at rest on your 
own account too; for the house has been 
more of an anxiety than anything else since 
you and I made that discovery,” said Bér- 
nard. “I thought once it was a pity we had 
made it, but I think differently now.” 

“Yes, I knew you would rejoice with 
me.” 

Berard felt himself something of a hypo- 
crite for not contradicting these words. He 
certainly was glad on her account, but he 
was also glad on‘ his own. However, he 
could not explain himself very well, so he 
let it pass ; and then he went off to his-work 
in the parish. It was a busy day, and he 
was thoroughly tired when about five o’clock 
he went to the rectory to report.': Tea had 
just been taken into Amy’s sitting-room, and 
Laura came down to invite him to join them ; 
so he went upstairs. 

“ Of course: you know what Mrs. Milner 
has done,” she said presently. “I know 

she tells you everything.” 

“ Do you mean about Miss Bowen ?” asked 
Bernard. 

“Yes; it is just like her to do such a 
thing, and I hope she will find the arrange- 
ment a happy one. There is only one 
objection that I can see.” 


, 


7 cannot go to ‘dinner 


*¢ And what is that?” 

“That we have rather too many ladies’ in 
Stowe already. With two such mothers as 
Mrs, Maltby and Mrs. Spencer pursuing so 
diligently the ‘chasse aux maris,’ another 
gentleman would have been a boon ; whereas, 
as regards the ladies, it is quite a case of 
* embarras de richesses.’” 

“ Are you not rather hard on the mothers ?” 
asked Amy. “I think Mrs. Spencer is very 
nice.” 

“So she is—kindness itself,only she has 
her weaknesses, and one is a desire to find 
a husband for each of her three girls.” 

“And that is a pardonable weakness, my 
dear,” said Mr. Curtis. 

“Well, it may be; only it is rather offen- 
sive when one sees it so prominently brought 
forward. I am so glad both the Robertson 
girls are married. They never did put them- 
selves forward, nor did their aunt show any 
anxiety for them, and now they seem happy 
enough, and it is really wonderful to see 
how Sam Maltby has improved.” 

Bernard took it as a good sign that Laura 
was able to give any of the Maltbys a good 
word, Amy thought her cousin harsh, but 
supposed she was right, as she was so much 
cleverer than she was. The rector was glad 
to hear of any improvement in any of his 
parishioners, so their frame of mind altogether 
might have been termed satisfactory. Un- 
happily the rectory’ party did’ not make up 
the whole:community, and when Mr. Curtis 
and Bernard plunged into parochial affairs 
they seemed rather disquieting. “There had 
been a row at the foundry, and the two men 
who had been most riotous were turned 
off.. The owners of the foundry lived at 
Minsterham, and the manager was a rough 
sort of bully. The curate scarcely wondered 
that the men had rebelled; and yet -he 
wished to uphold lawful authority. He 
asked the rector to come with him to see 
the men, and try to bring' them to reason, 
and Mr. Curtis was quite willing to go; so 
they set off together, and talked in as con- 
vincing a strain as they could, trying to keep 

an even balance of sympathy and justice. 

They did not effect much, and Bernard went 

on to the night school. He was tired when 

he reached home, and he found his landlady, 

Mrs. Morgan, righteously indignant because 

he had not been home to dinner. 

“I am‘sure it is very kind of you to keep 

it hot for me,” said Bernard, as she ‘placed 

the dishes with some parade. ‘‘I suppose I 


desetve to go without, instead of being petted 
in this way.” 
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“All I hope is, Mr. Hamilton, you will 
turn over a new leaf before the Miss Hamii- 
tons come again. It isall very well to work 
hard, but there’s reason in roasting eggs, 
and if you don’t eat, neither can you work.” 

Mrs. Morgan felt she was beating him with 
his own weapons by this ingenious twisting 
of Scripture words, which she thought a dond 
fide quotation, and Bernard did not argue 
with her; but he thanked her for waiting 
upon him herself, and hoped she would not 
trouble another time. 

“Tt is quite serious,” she went on; ‘‘ twice 
last week you missed your dinner-hour. 
Punctuality is a fine virtue, sir.” 

“*So I was always brought up to consider 
it,” said Bernard, gravely. 

“Then, if you will excuse me for saying 
so, sit, it is all the worse that you should 
neglect it. To know one’s duty and not 
to do it is worse than——” 

“Doing one’s duty without knowing it,” 
said Bernard, as she seemed at a loss how to 
finish her speech. “Is that it?” 

‘‘T hope you will make a good dinner 
after all,” said Mrs. Morgan, without replying 
to his question, “ but it’s rather indigestible 
at this time of night.” 

She did not reflect that the hot supper 
awaiting her and her husband in the parlour 
behind the shop was perhaps only dinner 
under another name. She was really con- 
cerned for the curate, and had taken the 
servant’s work into her own hands for the 
sole purpose of giving him a little lecture, 
and he had turned it into a joke after all. 

“What you will do when Mr, Hamilton 
leaves. I can’t imagine,” said Mr. Morgan. 
“You make as much of him as if he were 
your own son.” 

“‘ There’s no talk of his leaving, I hope?” 
said Mrs. Morgan, who was really fond of 
the curate. 

“None that I know of, but he won’t be 
a curate all his days; we may be quite sure 
of that.” 

Bernard had not the consolation of hear- 
ing Mr. Morgan’s prophecy. He did not 
object to hard work—in fact, he took pleasure 
in it. Just now his desire to leave Stowe 
had slumbered, and he was only anxious to 
bring things round again, for the discon- 
tented feeling in the foundry was strong, 
and. he did not know how to quiet it. 
Meanwhile he was hungry, and Mrs. Morgan 
was perfectly satisfied when she came up 
afterwards to see how he had fared. 

* There are not many young men as keen 
of hard work as Ae is,” said Miss Gradden 





to her sister. the day before. Mrs.. Maltby’s 
dinner party. They kept their eyes, as well 
as ears wide open, and though they would 
not have let him know for the world,, they 
thought better of Mr. Hamilton than they 
did of most people: but they. could, not 
exist without snubbing some one, and. he 
came in for this discipline as frequently as 
any one else. Just now while they were talk- 
ing of him he was coming up the street, bent 
for their house. He had learnt. the wisdom 
of Mrs. Milner’s advice about keeping a 
parish in good temper, and he knew these 
two parishioners would be very much 
aggrieved if he did not call upon them the 
first thing after their return ; so in a minute 
or two his knock was heard, and he walked 
in. 

“You have not been away very long,” he 
said, “ or perhaps the time has gone quickly, 
but I hope you are better for your visit,” 

“We did not go for our health. I am 
thankful to say we are made of different stuft 
from Amy Curtis and a few more I could 
name: what's the good of always fancying 
one self ill? If they’d do the other thing, 
and fancy themselves well, why, they'd be 
well by the same rule.” 

‘Miss Curtis’s asthma can hardly be 
fancy,” said Beruard. 

“ At any rate, she makes herself a great 
deal worse by coddling so much. And 
Laura Stapleton is as bad as she is for en- 
couraging her.” 

“Ah! well, Miss Rebecca, you come of a 
strong-backed race; every one is not so 
fortunate.” 

“Tt is all their own fault. But to go back 
to your first remark, Mr. Hamilton, it is not 
flattering for you to think our absence so 
short ; it shows you’ve not missed us.” 

“Yes, I have missed you,” said Bernard, 
“ very much indeed.” 

“ But not wanted us, I suppose you mean 
to say ?”’ 

“T meant what I said,” said Bernard. 

“ We came home because of the Maltbys’ 
party,” said Miss Gradden. “It is rather 
a rare event for them to give adinner party. 
Mrs. Maltby is too mean tobe honest. She 
makes a great show, but she screws it out of 
her servants’ wages and the laundress; ¢hey 
ought to give this party, for it’s their rightful 
money that will go to it, to all intents and 
purposes. I would not be so stingy for a 
great deal.” : 

Stinginess was indeed no fault of the Miss 
Graddens, as the curate very well knew, and 
he responded heartily, “I wish there were 
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more with your views on that subject ; my 


poor people would fare better if those better 
off were more open-handed. But you and 
Mrs. Milner are my great helps in such mat- 
ters. I should do badly without you.” 

“And so she has adopted old Mr. 
Featherstone’s granddaughter. It is an 
extraordinary thing, after little more than a 
week’s acquaintance.” 

“JT don’t think she has exactly adopted 
her,” said Bernard, anxious to give these 
inveterate gossips a right version of the story 
which they could, otherwise, and would very 
probably in any case, magnify into something 
extraordinary. “They have only agreed to 
live together, and Miss Bowen is in no way 
tied, she can leave Mrs. Milner if she 
wishes.” 

“T hope she has seen it all put down in 
black and white. If something flies awry 
there will be nothing otherwise to keep Mrs. 
Milner to her word.” 

“We have known her more than three 
years,” said Bernard, ‘and she has never 
given us cause to doubt it.” 

“Perhaps nothing has called for it. Now 
this arrangement is romantic in the last 
degree. And it is like marrying in haste to 
repent at leisure. A sensible woman would 
have waited to see what the girl was like 
first.” 

To hear Sylvia spoken of in this way was 
more than a little trying to the curate. As 
to the reflections on Mrs. Milner’s sense, he 
had heard them before, but liked them none 
the better for their frequent recurrence. 

‘‘It is not at all fair, either, to make a 
stranger her heir, and leave her kith and kin 
penniless. It is the most absurd thing I’ve 
heard lately.” 

“T was not aware that she had made Miss 
Bowen her heir,” said Bernard. 

“You don’t know everything, clever as 
you think yourself. Mrs. Milner would 
scarcely consult you on such a subject.” 

Bernard did not see why not, and he was 
a little bit nettled at Miss Rebecca’s manner. 
Surely, if any one could be said to be in his 
friend’s confidence, he was the person. He 
did not believe this statement, but he thought 
it wise not to say so. 

“think we, who know Mrs. Milner, may 
safely trust to her judgment,” was the next 
remark he ventured tomake. “She would 
scarcely do such a thing unadvisedly, and 
Mr. Maltby is always accessible.” 

“A nice picking Ae has made out of this 
sliding panel! no doubt he prolonged the 


‘‘ No, Miss Rebecca, I cannot think that,” 
said Bernard, roused even to defending the 
man he most disliked in the place. “ You 
know how every one hunted in all directions 
without success.” 

“JI suppose we shall see you there on 
Thursday,” said Miss Gradden. 

“Most probably,” said Bernard. 

“Tt is the last night at the night school,” 
said Miss Rebecca. “ Are you going to shirk 
duty for amusement?” 

“When I accepted the invitation I said I 
could not be there till late. I shall finish at 
the night school first.” 

“That was arranged out of malice pre- 
pense, you may be sure of that. Mr. Maltby 
has an eye upon Miss Bowen ; she comes of 
a bad stock, but she is good enough for 
Tom.” 

That she was a great deal too good for 
him was Bernard’s private opinion, but he 
knew better than to utter it. There was a 
knock at the door at that moment, and Mr. 
Curtis was announced. 

“You here, Hamilton?” he said, after 
shaking hands with the sisters; “upon my 
word, you young men know how to spend 
your time agreeably. I met Tom Maltby 
just now coming out of the Manor House; I 
suppose we old folks do the work, and the 
pleasure fallsto your share ;” and he laughed. 

This was really too bad of the rector. 
When Bernard first came he had asked him 
to be particularly civil to these people, and 
because he had diligently obeyed orders he 
was blamed for it in this fashion. And to be 
compared to Tom Maltby! This “was the 
most unkindest cut of all.” The curate 
stood perfectly still, but the rector was not at 
all aware he had said anything offensive. 
“Don’t go, Mr. Hamilton,” said Miss 
Gradden. She naturally felt that to call upon 
them must be an agreeable way of spending 
his time, and it never entered her head that 
only a strong sense of duty brought him 
there. But she felt the rector’s speech as a 
little reflection upon the curate, and knowing 
how hard he did work, and that a great deal 
of his occupation consisted in patching up or 
doing again what Mr. Curtis had begun and 
forgotten, she resented his finding fault as if 
Mr. Hamilton took things as easily as he 
did himself. She liked herself to keep the 
curate in a low and humble frame of mind, 
and she had no objection to her sister’s co- 
operation, but it was rather too much to see 
him snubbed in this fashion, and make no 
sign. So she said in her most cordial 





business on purpose.” 





manner, “ Don’t go, Mr. Hamilton.” 
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“Yes, stop, and then you and I can talk|the workhouse and brought her up, and of 

over that foundry business as we go home,” |all the good-for-nothing girls in the place 

said Mr, Curtis, and Bernard obeyed. she was the worst. I don’t believe in such 
‘*We were talking over Mrs, Milner’s| false relationships.” 

crazy scheme,” said Miss Rebecca, who had| “ Miss Bowen is not exactly a workhouse 

no reticence with any one. ‘She is sure to| girl,” was the rector’s reply. He knew how 





live to repent it.” to administer reproof, and did not shrink 
“ Pardon me; I don’t quite understand,” | from it. “She is a young lady, refined and 
said Mr. Curtis. well educated. I prophesy she will be a 


** Why, haven’t you heard of her adopting | comfort to Mrs. Milner.” 
this Miss Bowen? It is pretty well known| “ You always do like to prophesy smooth 
by this time.” things,” said Miss Rebecca, “mind you are 
“She has not adopted her,” said the/ not a false shepherd.” 
rector, speaking with authority. ‘“Mr.| “May God forbid!” said the rector. 
Maltby told me that the young lady was| ‘* Looking on the bright side of things is 
going to live with heron much the same not necessarily being false to one’s trust,” 
standing as companion; it is by no means| said Bernard. 


a case of adoption.” , | It was the first time he had spoken since 
“Tt is short-sighted when she knows so; Mr. Curtis came in, and the rector had 
little of the girl.” | forgotten his presence. 


“ There is a special blessing for those who| ‘* Thank you, Hamilton,” he said, grate- 
do good to the fatherless,” said the rector. | fully, ‘‘ you always manage to come to the 
“TI do not fear any ill effects. On the con-|rescue. Now we must go. I only came to 
trary, I believe they will be a comfort one | give the ladies a welcome home.” 
to the other.” | “ The ladies are infinitely obliged to you,” 

“Such things seldom do answer,” said| said Miss Rebecca, and then the two clergy- 
Miss Gradden. ‘ An aunt of Mrs.|men went away together. 

Metcalf’s took a little orphan child out of! 
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BY THE AUTHORESS OF “THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS.” 


WHATEVER would the world be like if no|dialects that have been their mother tongue. 
one in it had any weaknesses? A very im- It will come as natural to the farm labourer to 
proved world of course we should have,| speak good Englisheas to the wealthy land- 
but query, wouldn’t it be a little uncomfort-)owner. In fifty years Society will have 
able? What a great deal of amusement we | lost nearly all its picturesqueness.” 
should miss in having no kind friend’s soft} He spokeas one who had an eye to effect, 
spot to peck at, and in the places where we| but the deliverance was most unphilan- 
had been used to find a cushion of eider|thropic. We must not, in the interests of 
| the picturesque, oppose ourselves to culture, 
with a breastplate of steel ! and encourage ignorance, mud hovels, bare- 
Then, really, it might be very annoying|footed maidens, and the kidnapping of 
to find all the people we came in contact | beautiful Italian boys. 
with, equal to, if not superior to ourselves.| The weaknesses people are fond of con- 
There would be no room for our indulgence, | fessing to might make an interesting category, 
for our small airs of condescension and|and we think not the least interesting item 
chivalrous sentiment, because the largest|in it might be the weakness for crockery and 
room in the world, the room for improve-|old china. What pleasant remembrances 
ment, would be taken up. A very reserved are stirred within us at the thought of this 
young gentleman of our acquaintance ob-|kind of vanity! We are learning Bible 
jected to Board schools a little while ago. | stories again from the Dutch tiles that from 
He said, “They are going to make people| our grandmother’s chimney corner showed 
all alike. The lower classes will forget the|a whiter margin to their Indian ink pictures 
VOL, XII 2M ‘ 
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than the very best of our creamy hot-glazed 
books. 

Oh those milky-white tiles, and the palms 
thereon that looked like sweeping brushes 
turned stick downward, and the long-bearded 
patriarchs that sat beneath them, with the 
round-eyed, astonished-looking ladies stand- 
ing by the well, and carrying their pitchers 
on their heads as easily as a peeress carries 
her coronet ! 

Then the ever-memorable invitation to 
tea with nurse or with widow Brown at the 
mariner’s cottages, and the triumphs of the 
potter’s art that met us there. 

We can see yet the little cream jug that 
had something of the physique of a Dutch 
matron, and read its inhospitable admonition 
to be “canny with the cream.” We put our 
jam on our plate carefully, lest it should 
invade the highly interesting tableau of a 
powdered gentleman kissing a powdered 
lady’s hand, or a sailor saying “good-bye” 
to his sweetheart; but when, spite of pre- 
cautions, the red or purple conserve did 
encroach we watched its advance dreamily 
as we might have watched the tide, and no 
doubt we should have thought the sea more 
amusing if it had been the colour. We wove 
a list of mythical adventures, whereof the 
pigtailed, almond-eyed round-footed ladies 
on the japanned tea-tray and caddy were the 
heroines; while on the gaily garlanded sugar- 
bowl bees were depicted in quest of honey, 
that never encroached on the sweetness 
within. 

From the teapot benevolently gazed John 
Wesley, duly arrayed in gown and bands, and 
looking as if he were just ready to begin a 
sermon. After his protest against the use 
of tea among the “ peeple called Method- 
ists,” to ornament teapots with his vene- 
rable effigy must surely be one of Time's 
revenges. Perhaps there is a poetical 
justice in it, though his own protest did not 
prevent him backsliding from this virtue of 
abstinence. 

Then in the Northumbrian seaport town 
we have in mind, there were the tea-fights 
for the children of the Sunday schools. We 
used from the windows to watch them going 
thither. There was a surer mark than 
holiday attire to tell who were the invited 
guests, for each carried his own mug. Buns 
and plum cake were no doubt liberally 
dispensed by the teachers and assistants, 
but still the invitation had been issued with 
the proviso that “you bring your own 
mugs.” 

The brushed-up, well-lathered urchin of 
’ 





the mug was looked at with envious eyes by 
his barefooted playmate, who disdained to 
recruit the list of Sunday school graduates, 
but thought wistfully of the tea,—wished, 
perhaps, he had gone this last week or two, 
but evidently. considered fifty-two Sabbaths 
of scholastic bondage too heavy a price for 
a solitary opportunity of tea and buns and 
social enjoyment. 

Then amongst the more favoured wights 
was danger of an invidious comparison of 
the respective merits of the mugs in ques- 
tion. Some of them seemed indeed to. be 
rewards of merit ; “ For a Good Girl,” “ For 
a Good Boy,” attesting to Ann’s or John’s 
having been good at some period of their 
lives, and the fact duly recognised by an 
appreciative friend. Not always does virtue 
carry its own reward, but it is well when it 
does. . 

“A Present from Scarborough,” from Hill, 
from Leeds, were mementoes of visits to 
those places; while “ From my Aunt,” from 
grandfather, from uncle Joseph and cousin 
Ralph might be useful as helping to keep 
the youthful mind in the recollection of 
those relative and family ties which ought 
never to be forgotten, and which such con- 
spicuous occasions as the present might be 
supposed to make all the more endearing. 
Then there were mugs with a text piously 
engraved upon them, “Fear the Lord,” 
“Thou God seest me,” being favourites ; 
while on others Friendship, not to say 
Cupid, pleaded “ Remember me,” in elabo- 
rate designs, rhythmically adding “when 
this you see.” Pretty little mugs these were, 
being of white china and gilt-lettered. To 
describe what is familiar is superfluous. 
There were others more esteemed with 
pictures on them and floral borders. 

The designer had evidently not been 
“canny” with the gilt. The caution with 
which they were carried showed that at 
home they were esteemed as articles of 
most récherché choice; and oh, what tears 
we have witnessed when one of the precious 
articles has come to grief ! while a crowd of 
Job’s comforters have immediately gathered 
round their unfortunate companion with the 
benevolent intention of adding to the misery 
of the situation. “There, Joe Myers, won’t 
you catch it? I wouldn’t be you, that I 
wouldn’t.” “* Joe Myers has been and gone 
and broken his mug. His mother keeps it 
locked up. Oh, it was a beauty! oh my! 
all red an’ yaller, an’ pretty flowers on it, 
she’d had it ever since she was that high,” 
indicating the altitude of the original pos- 
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sessor on the reception of the shattered idol 
with the hand. “Oh, won’t she give it 
him! He’s nobbut had it out for school 
teas, and then he plagued for it.” “I say, 
Joe Myers has broken his mug,” as another 
acquaintance comes in sight, till, like a Greek 
play, the agony ends in a chorus. 

Here is a Jesson for the discontented heroes 
and heroines of blue and white, or lilac mugs, 
whose one virtue is their superior capacity to 
the more ornamental ; a superiority, by the 
way, plain people are fond of claiming over 
those more physically favoured. Fancy 
articles, like riches, are a perilous possession. 
You may renew at pleasure the draught of 
water that you spill, but the wine brought 
you from a choice vintage is a more serious 
loss, 

«The little cupboard in which the best 
china is religiously preserved is one of the 
English cottager’s most approved tokens of 
respectability, and how bitter is the parting 
with the contents when sickness, hard times, or 
the demon of drink compels to their exchange 
for cash! The old familiar face of the eight- 
day clock isthardly said ‘* Good-bye ” to more 
regretfully when things come to this pass. 

But the tea-table’s beautiful burden is as 
dear to the heart of the aristocrat as it is to 
the wife of the artisan. When we see what 
the potter’s art has culminated in, the wealth 
of skill, genius, and beauty that experiment, 
constructive ingenuity, the various processes 
necessary to convert a lump of clay into the 
delicate vessel that looks in many instances 
as fine as an egg-shell, can we wonder that it 
comes to be regarded as something to love 
and to cherish ? 

Then even in this, one of the branches of 
our industrial art, it is natural that the passion 
for the old and antique should assert itself. 
On how many sideboards now do we see 
cups similar to those which little Burney 


through which a good pedestrian may walk 
without turning much either to the right hand 
orto the left is dirty, but unlessthetall chimneys 
can be made to. consume their own smoke, 
the trade of the place must stop if they 
are to be kept clean, The picture is not 
an unrelieved one. These towns have their 
boulevardes looking as clean and fresh, and 
in summer we may say aS green, as a 
country village. Dresden, near Longton, is 
the residence of nearly all the respectable 
people connected with the manufactures in 
that uninviting town, and has all the repose 
and gentility of a seaside resort. The 
Ville, near Stoke, has a more sombre, and 
perhaps more aristocratic aspect, but from 
the height of it what a view you may 
command on a clear day!—the tawny 
moors of Staffordshire, with their ferny 
hollows, being a contradiction, if not a flat 
one, to the insinuation that nature has left 
this region to what beauty its sons could 
devise, and has granted it none. 

Then there is Shelton, with its beautiful 
cemetery, a spot where one might almost 
covet to be laid at last, if particular on that 
point. 

The little village of Trentham, near 
which is the residence of the Duke of 


Sutherland, with its fair gardens open to 


the public when the ducal family are not at 


home, and its noble park also on Trentham 
day, is one of the prettiest in England. 


There are times when the chain of towns 


seems to welter in a fog, like a huge serpent 
drawing its slow length along through Nile 
mud, but the physique of the people does 
not bespeak an unhealthy neighbourhood, 


The sparkling black eyes of the children 


are quite noticeable, and the Staffordshire 
women have often been made a subject of 
wonder, for the advanced period of life into 
which they carry their youthfulness and good 


filled for hér venerable and bibaceous gossip !|looks. ‘They wear well. 


and the punchbowl and the caudle service 
tell their own tale in our story-loving ears. 


A drive from Dresden at one end, to 


Golden Hill at the other, would give any 


There are evidences that we owe the| stranger a good idea of the lights and shades 
establishment of several potteries in the|of pottery life, 


kingdom to the Romans, but nowhere has the 


The people are intelligent, fond of home, 


beautiful manufacture thriven as in Stafford-| and kindly disposed, but the lower orders of 
shire. To it this county owes its chief|them are certainly rough and coarse, given to 
interest, but it pays the penalty which persons | fighting and drink, with an affection for great 
of a distinguishing merit sometimes pay,—an | dogs, which soon takes one’s attention, and 
abatement is made on all the other good | which often leads to mischief. However, if 


qualities. So a great deal has been written 
and said against the pottery district, we 
think unfairly, and our acquaintance with it 
is not a superficial one. 





It is quite. true that the chain of towns 


these undesirable traits are not rife in other 
populous manufacturing towns, we are greatly 
mistaken, We are not prepared even to 
guess how far Staffordshire may haves, a 
monopoly of them. 
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The county has advanced considerably 
during the last century, and is still eager for 
advance. At Stoke-upon-Trent new societies 
and organizations seem to spring up like 
mushrooms, and nothing is more contagious 
than enthusiasm. The Minton Memorial 
Building at Stoke, and the Wedgwood Memo- 
rial Institute at Burslem, are interesting as 
monuments, and will no doubt illustrate the 
forcefulness of the simple German equivalent 
Think-time (Denkma/), for when we reflect 
on the impulse given to industrial art by 
these honoured names, their struggles and 
their perseverance, and ail the world owes to 
them, we feel sure that their record cannot 
soon be allowed to pass from among men. 
The schools of art here are also worthy of 
recognition from the effect they may be 
supposed to have on the mind and manners 
of the young operatives taught in them. 
The hope of qualifying for the higher 
branches of the trade they serve is a strong 
incentive to ambition, and the development 
of natural talent, both in drawing and 
modelling, soon receives full recognition at 
Kensington, and is in the growing years 
occupied to some advantage in the fine 
modelling and hand-painting expended on 
our costliest ware. In the towns devoted to 
industrial art the work done in these schools 
is likely to be more earnest than elsewhere ; 
the class of pupils also belong more really to 
the masses. 

During an extended opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the Stoke School of 
Art, we were impressed with the fine taste 
and intelligence of many of the scholars, 
though the master did sometimes express a 
sarcastic opinion that the clay got into their 
brains. To those whose proclivities were in 
harmony with the place we could see that 
the study was a rest from the drudgery of 
the day. It could not but have a refining 
influence on them to clear themselves from 
its dust and from their working attire, and 
among frescoes, masks, statues, cartoons, 
and fine pictures, try to accomplish the train- 
ing of the eye and the mastery of the hand, 
quiet and order prevailing all around. 

Many of these were the children of men 
who would be drinking at the time in the 
public-house. By occupation they were 
wedgers of clay, jigger-turners and mould- 
runners, for these attendants on the workmen 
may be boys, girls, or women. Those 
designed for the thrower’s bench are sent 
to it very young, as the exquisite touch, 
dexterity, and accurate poise that is re- 
quired cannot be attained without a long 












apprenticeship, when the powers are most 
plastic. 

The master of this school, when we knew 
it, was G. Bacon, Esq. He was a friend of 
Miss Meteyard’s, and one who rendered 
her valuable assistance when her “ Life of 
Wedgwood” was in progress. This lady 
has lately passed away from us. As “ Silver- 
pen” she was a frequent and graceful con- 
tributor to Howitt’s Journal and Eliza 
Cook's ; but the work by which she is best 
known and will be longest remembered is 
her life of the great Staffordshire potter. 

It is interesting (especially after a visit to 
Coupland’s and Minton’s) to go through a 
pot-bank and see the various stages by which 
the common clay is changed into the “‘ vessel 
of honour,” but we forbear description, fear- 
ing that we may fail to convey the interest. 

The sorting, enamelling, lining, burnish- 
ing, and transferring, are done chiefly by 
women, so that a large number find employ- 
ment in the pot-banks, and are thus made 
independent of domestic service and in- 
tolerant of it, as they are able to earn large 
wages, and have more liberty. 

Housekeepers have their troubles in the 
potteries. These girls seem to find their 
work thirsty, judging from the large calls 
they make on pots of beer and porter in the 
intervals. The effect of this is demoralizing, 
as it familiarizes them with the public-house, 
and is fatal to their womanly modesty. 

We think that People’s Cafés might be 
opened up and down the Potteries with 
untold advantage. 

Sufficient time had elapsed after the death 
of the great potter to give zest to desires for 
a biography of him before Miss Meteyard 
undertook the labour involved in the pro- 
duction of the two massive and finely illus- 
trated volumes to which we have alluded. 
It was well that there was this delay, since it 
provoked to the task one whom’a peculiar 
order of talent eminently qualified for it, 
and whose sympathies were with the beau- 
tiful and artistic even in their most unre- 
garded, most occult combinations. 

Her labour, then, was a labour of love, 
for in the successful accomplishment of her 
work we are as much indebted to her affec- 
tions as to her intellect. ‘The authoress, we 
are sure, never aimed at the development of 
her own special individualism. Any betrayal 
thereof is accidental. There is an absence 
of sentimentalism, a fettering of the pen to 
a healthful, unadorned relation, which on 
our first perusal of the book we scarcely ex- 
pected to find. It had perhaps been given 
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to the world ten years or more before our 
sojourn in the Potteries incited us to its 
perusal, and in our childhood some old 
volumes of Howitt’s Journal and Eliza 
Cook’s had made us familiar with Miss 
Meteyard as a graceful, chatty essayist and 
story-wright. It needed one _ intimately 
acquainted with the pottery district and 
with the potter’s art to appreciate the posi- 
tion, labours, and successes of Josiah Wedg- 
wood. To Miss Meteyard, his was in child- 
hood a household name. 

Circumstances combined to bring her in 
contact with the English pottery, and her 
father, a classical scholar and antiquarian, 
had no doubt great influence in directing her 
powers into their legitimate channel, and in 
furnishing her mind with information which 
should be subservient to its future purposes. 

In later years, when her task was in con- 
templation, she informs us of the kindly 
assistance of her friend, and Wedgwood’s 
admirer, Joseph Mayer, of Liverpool. Hav- 
ing collected much of the material for “ The 
Life,” and being an artist, practical potter, 
and man of business, he might have been 
expected to undertake it himself. “ His 
brother, Mr. Jos. Mayer, of Burslem, on two 
occasions took Miss Meteyard through his 
works, and, ‘ like a good and patient school- 
master, instructed her in every process 
connected therewith, even to the fritting of 
the glazes, a point not usually shown to 
strangers.’ 

To those who have heard and believed 
that Wedgwood was a “coarse, ignorant, 
impoverished workman,” these volumes 
must prove a pleasing surprise. Though 
obliged in his profession to begin, as he 
says, “ at the lowest rung of the ladder,” he 
received a good elementary education, and 
never knew poverty in our modern accepta- 
tion of the term. Most of his relatives were 
persons of substance, and reckoned among 
the aristocracy of the pottery villages; 
besides, he had that moral dignity and those 
attributes of mind which, independently of 
his greatness as a ceramist, made him con- 
genial to the classical critic and accomplished 
scholar, Richard Bentley. The friendship 
between Wedgwood and Bentley was true 
and lasting, and in the commencement of 
it, while many assisted Wedgwood in his 

search for the ¢erra ponderosa or carbonate 
of barytes, Bentley was the first who suc- 
ceeded in procuring for him some true 
specimens, probably from the mines of 
Anglezarke in Lancashire. “From _ this 
may be dated continued experiments, cul- 





minating at last in the perfection of the 
jasper body, and all the contingent results 
which have immortalized Wedgwood’s name.” 
Miss Meteyard gives an interesting résumé 
of the history of the potter’s art. She un- 
earths for us old barrows and tumuli, and 
in the process brings to light rude specimens 
of Celtic, Roman, and Saxon ware, refining 
after the lapse of time, and by the deve- 
loping power of circumstance, and by the 
compulsion experiment puts upon nature to 
unveil, into the Norman and medizval ; to 
culminate in the wonders of creative, mani- 
pulative, and mechanic skill which are to 
be seen at Coupland’s and Minton’s, or on 
the tables of the Sovereign and her nobility. 
The engravings, exquisitely executed, are a 
lecture in themselves. We find supplied in 
them the once missing links of a broken 
chain, and from the coarse, hand-moulded, 
unglazed incense cup of the Celt may pro- 
gress to the artistic, finely finished ware of 
the Romano-British potter, as well as to the 
achievements in tile work the of medizevalages, 
A graphic picture is given of the degra- 
dation of the Staffordshire labourers even 
till so recently as 1760, when in the March 
of that year John Wesley paid his first visit 
to Burslem, and said of his congregation, 
“Deep attention sat on every face, though 
as yet accompanied by deep ignorance,” and 
next day preached, undisturbed by a clod 
which struck the side of his head. A sketch 
is given of John Wesley, taken from a cameo 
medallion in the Mayer collection. It may 
be a good likeness, but the forehead is more 
receding than appears in most limnings. 
The fourth chapter treats on the modern 
period, and on Wedgwood’s immediate pre- 
decessors. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century some specimens of the fine red ware 
of Japan were imported into Europe by the 
East India Companies, and various Dutch 
and English potters attempted its imitation, 
but failed for the want of the requisite clay. 
Yet this abounded in many places in 
England, and the Staffordshire potters had 
it of fine quality and rich colour in their 
own neighbourhood, though they had hitherto 
failed in turning it to more account than for 
ornament or purposes of the rudest kind. 
But about this time curiosity was excited 
by the arrival of two mysterious foreigners, 
who began operations in the neighbourhood 
of Burslem in the most reserved manner. 
They erected a small pot-work, dug for clay 
in the land they had hired, and soon became 
known as German potters, anxious to turn 
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the rich soil of Staffordshire to good account, 
far excelling the native potters in knowledge 
and skill, and yet unwilling that the secret 
of their wares should be known, As might 
be expected, their very reserve excited 
curiosity and a certain amount of persecu- 
tion. Finally they were outwitted by one 
more subtle than themselves. To preserve 
secrecy they would only employ the most 
ignorant and obtuse workmen. Complete 
imbecility was a recommendation. An 
intelligent, but by no means scrupulous 
workman, named Astbury, took advantage 
of this feigned idiocy, in order to obtain 
employment with them; he succeeded, and 
played his ré/e so well that he remained, 
without suspicion, till he had mastered every 
secret of their trade. Afterwards, setting up 
for himself at Shelton, he even improved on the 
knowledge obtained from his foreign masters. 

Josiah Wedgwood was descended from a 
long line of workers in black and mottled 
ware, white ware, &c. Of one of these, Dr. 
Thomas Wedgwood, it is stated that he manu- 
factured in addition marble, agate, cauliflower, 
and melon wares, bringing a knowledge of 
chemistry to bear upon his work. In 
embossed work he excelled, besides taking 
pains in modelling. The father of Josiah 
Wedgwood, Thomas Wedgwood, was a 
skilful. potter, but unambitious to shake off 
the jerkin of his fathers. ‘ Acute, kindly, 
independent, patriotic,” the biographer of the 
son considered him a representative man, 
the typical Staffordshire potter, representing 
also a wider class of men, who have be- 
queathed to our country its elements of 
progress, durability, and strength. 

Josiah Wedgwood, the youngest child of 
this potter, was born in the July of 1730, 
exciting at his birth no great degree of in- 
terest ; for ‘which of theneighbours orgossips 
assembled round the baptismal font could 
have supposed how potential in the industrial 
history of their country was the name then 
conferred to become—how associated with 
beauty of constructive form, ideal grace, and 
truth in its utilitarian as in its artistic sense ?’ 

The natural bent of the child’s mind was 
early discernible. In his daily walk from 
Burslem to Newcastle-under- Lyme, where he 
went to school, he took notice of the light 
and shade, the colours that nature blended 
in the scenery around him, and he made his 
own little collection of fossils and fragments 
of old earthenware. His mother was an 
excellent woman, and the death of his father 
when he was in his tenth year left him 


He was, therefore, taken from school and 
put to the thrower’s bench under the over- 
sight of his eldest brother. The training 
this gave him was of immense advantage to 
him, but sickness occasioned interruptions 
which must to the widowed mother have 
appeared disastrous; yet by the good provi- 
dence of God they were made subservient 
to a higher career. A diseased limb, which 
in after years had to be amputated, com- 
pelled him to retire from the bench, to 
which otherwise he might have been fastened 
for life, and set him free for experiment, and 
for the development of his rare talent in 
handling and moulding. 

At twenty-one he took the first steps 
towards becoming a master potter, and for 
seven years was in partnership with an in- 
fluential potter named Wheildon, at Fenton. 

In 1759 he rented from Messrs. John and 
Thomas Wedgwood the “Ivy House and 
Works ” at Burslem. 

It was his earnest endeavour now to 
improve all the bodies, glazes, and colours 
used in the manufacture of the ware, and if 
the touch of gold is anywhere to be found, 
surely it must be in this faculty for improve- 
ment, and such after many hard struggles 
it proved to Wedgwood. His cream- 
coloured ware began to win more than a 
local renown. 

There was great need in the Potteries then 
of the canal system to facilitate the transfer 
of the delicate ware and the porterage of the 
materials used in its composition. No one 
felt this want more keenly than Wedgwood, 
and he never rested till the Grand Trunk 
Canal put the seat of one of Britain’s richest 
manufactures in communication with other 
parts of the kingdom, 

His mind was not narrowed to what be- 
longed exclusively to his profession. His 
early advantages had been curtailed, but the 
love of his neighbour was strong in him, and 
he lent his aid in founding the Warrington 
Academy, associated now with the popular 
name of Priestley. 

One of the happy events of his life was 
the formation of his friendship with Mr. 
Thomas Bentley, a Liverpool merchant. 
More scholarly, and of a more refined ex- 
terior, Bentley had not his suavity of dispo- 
sition, but the mental attrition of such an 
intercourse did not dissever the friends, it 
only brightened their wits. In 1764 Wedg- 
wood married his cousin of the same patro- 
nym, and was subsequently very happy in 
his domestic relationships. 

The fame of the cream-coloured ware 





entirely dependent on her. 
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reached the court. Queen Charlotte re- 
quested a tea service of it, and he became 
her potter. 

The second volume of Miss Meteyard’s 
biography is especially interesting upon the 
revival of art, both in clay and in bronze. 
This revival seems to have taken place 
simultaneously in Birmingham and the 
pottery towns. It begins with the steps 
Wedgwood took to procure clay from the 
country of the Cherokees and from Florida. 
This was in the year 1767. At the same 
time he was engaged in a research of in- 
finitely greater account, and one which, after 
a series of long-extended experiments, re- 
sulted in his finest discovery, his crowning 
feat as a philosophic chemist, that of the use 
of the terra ponderosa, the “ spath fusible” 
of the French chemist, or the carbonate of 
baryta, and ultimately its sulphate, in the 
body of pottery. The great genius of 
Wedgwood seems to have been materially 
assisted by the fine taste, scholarly ability, 
and willingness to help, of Bentley, who 
became his partner. 

Even in 1768 the cream-coloured ware had 
attained a degree of excellence scarcely to be 
surpassed. Its brilliant glaze, its antique 
borderings, gratified the taste of connoisseurs 
in art. So universal was the use of it, that 
Wedgwood asks Bentley if he does not think 
“we shall have some Chinese missionaries here 
soon to learn the art of making cream colour.” 

Printed ware was obtaining pretty gene- 
rally, but there was much room for improve- 
ment. The first designs were in black, but 
Sadler, Green, and others aspired to variety 
of colour and harmony of tint. The subjects 
chosen for tea ware were sylvan or maritime, 
sentimental or public-spirited. ‘“‘ A scene in 
which appeared a milkmaid and her swain, or 
a group of cows feeding, usually ornamented 
the butter jar or pot, and a gentleman kissing 
a lady’s hand was a favourite pattern for 
bread and butter plates.” For export they 
engraved ships and sea scenes, and as they 
enlarged their range of colours they seem to 
have ventured upon subjects which were 
Oriental in their type, as landscapes decorated 
with pagodas, or umbrella-carrying manda- 
rins. 

This puerility could not long be endured 
by Wedgwood. He made Sadler aware of 
his discontent, and Sadler catching his spirit, 
and being teachable withal, determined on 
improvement. Wedgwood took from nature 
his designs for china decoration, and there is 
no doubt that Sir William Meredith and other 
friends supplied not only his enamellers, but 


Sadler’s engravers, with ideas for copy and for 
composition. Hence many of the beautiful 
effects in flowers, shells, fruits, birds, butter- 
flies, and country scenes. 

The vast demand for vases, which Wedg- 
wood as yet considered rude and inartistic, 
made him turn his mind to their improve- 
ment. 

He had various experiments in terra-cotta, 
deriving his models from the work of 
Count de Caylus. This wasa work of special 
value, 

An invoice of July, 1768, is referred to, as 
containing mention of some black marble 
vases of extraordinary beauty, four antique 
vases of two sizes, with serpent handles, 
twisted, and plinths gilt. The British Mu- 
seum, the cabinets of the nobility, enriched 
with the spoils of foreign travel, were of 
assistance to him, but books and prints were 
his chief resource. 

To Lord Cathcart Wedgwood was spe- 
cially indebted. He put him in possession 
of many of the pieces of antique art, which 
masterpieces had been copied by Italian and 
French artists at the command of Mr. 
Hamilton, a traveller and man of genius, 
anxious less to adorn the walls of his cabinet 
for selfish display than to provide for the 
artist and /:ttérateur true inspiration from a 
pure and classical source. 

Lord Cathcart, afterwards ambassador- 
extrabrdinary to the Empress of Russia, 
willingly lent his aid in introducing Wedg- 
wood’s manufacture into the Russian court. 

Wedgwood’s success in the vases depart- 
ment is abundantly evidenced by the 
engravings showing different stages of 
improvement. The geometrical outlines are 
perfect, and the ornamentation chaste and 
skilful in association. The imitation of the 
antique is not servile, but simply. subservient 
to the artist’s own conceptions, and the 
bodies in which his ideals are clothed are 
well worthy of them. The black basaltes, 
the crystalline terra-cotta in which could be 
imitated jasper, agates, marble, lapis-lazuli, 
and porphyry. A few figures are shown 
executed originally in the Rosso Antico. 
Though exquisite in form the colour was 
repellant, for the beautiful red tint of anti- 
quity was not arrived at. 

The reproduction of the Barberini vase, 
which vase was brought to this country by 
Sir Wm. Hamilton at the close of 1784, re- 
quired rare patience and ability. It was 
difficult to obtain the true colour, the lathe 
work and polishing also were tedious, and it 





was not till many attempts had proved 
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failures that a perfect copy was accomplished. 
The history of this celebrated vase is given, 
_as also an engraving of it. 

Flaxman was engaged as modeller for the 
highest artistic work by Bentley, with what 
results may be imagined. Extracts from the 
catalogues show how constant was the 
demand and how certain the supply,—busts, 
cameo medallions, bas-reliefs, heads of illus- 
trious Greeks, and scenes from the ancient 
mythology or the classic poets. Of these 
beauties of Flaxman the illustrations are 
abundant. 

The execution of an order for a tea-service 
from the Empress of Russia gave Wedgwood 
a European fame. Many of the articles of 
‘this service are illustrated, and leave no room 
forsurprise at the admiration originally excited 
by them, for all the great master’s combina- 
tions for grace and beauty have not been 
concentrated on the purely ornamental. 
Some of the loveliest forms in nature he made 
models for articles utilitarian in their charac- 
ter. ‘The nautilus-shaped sauce tureen, the 
landscape-painted cups and saucers, show how 
perfectly the useful and artistic may be 
blended. 

Various were the sources which combined 
to render our pottery art the envy and the 
admiration of Europe, but from what had 
they their rise ? 

From a little thatched cottage on the moor- 
lands of Staffordshire. . 

And who was the genius of this pros- 
perity? Who energized and concentrated 
these forces, bringing to bear on a once 
ignoble trade the powers of artist, scholar, 
antiquarian, and connoisseur ? 

The observant, nature-loving school-boy, 
the earnest thinker, the plodding worker, 
the refined and philosophic artist, Josiah 
Wedgwood. All honour to the man, we say. 
His name in the industrial annals of our 
country deserves to be written in characters 
of gold. 

Peacefully on January 3rd, 1795, he closed 
his useful life. In the parish church of 
Stoke-upon-Trent is reared to him a plain 
but honourable monument, for having “ con- 
verted a rude and inconsiderable manufac- 
ture into an elegant art, and an important 
part of national commerce.” 

We advise all our readers who have access 
to Miss Meteyard’s “ Life of Wedgwood” 
to study it for themselves. 











The second volume fulfils the promise 
held out in the first that it should be a 
perfect museum of engravings. We found 
both volumes a progressive gallery of art. 

The chief value of the second is, we must 
confess, to be found in its rich and beautiful 
illustrations, for the biographical interest of 
the first volume is scarcely sustained in the 
succeeding one. 

The work, as a whole, is too technical. 
There is a garrulous communication of detail 
which takes greatly from its fascination ; and 
yet for earnestness, for the placing of an art 
once looked upon as ignoble in its right 
place, we think this “ Life of Wedgwood” a 
triumph. We are surprised to find so few 
comparatively acquainted with it, and regret 
that its size, cost, &c., will confine it almost 
exclusively to the libraries of the wealthy, 
while the uninstructed and illiterate, as well 
as the desultory reader, will scarcely feel 
drawn to the perusal of pages which present 
so much of detail and of science. 

While we allude to the lack of sustained 
biographic interest, the thought occurs to us 
that this is partly excusable, and that the 
artist may well be overshadowed by his art. 

The world worships success, but its interest 
is in struggle, in endeavour. Stoical enough 
it proves to this while the issue is doubtful, 
but when once the triumph is assured, then 
the public is on the gui vive to know the 
whole history of it. Around last thoughts, 
last words, last deeds, is thrown a lingering 
spell, but curiosity does not linger with it. 
It asks not so often, “ What manner of man 
shall this child be?” as “What manner of 
child was this man?” 

Then the aurora flush that rests on the 
beginning of things is realized, and the 
onward progress is watched through mist 
and storm till success releases the mind from 
suspense, and the interest slumbers till the 
end awakens it again. 

Standing at the embouchure of a mighty 
river, and seeing it lose itself in the infinite, 
thoughts travel along its course with a greater 
vividness than was experienced till the end 
was arrived at, but let us some time find our- 
selves at the source, able to leap over the 
little rill as it sings among the shallows, and 
a contrary set of emotions is awakened, and 
these emotions Humanity, not yet arrived at 
the end where losing itself it hopes to find 
itself, will most pleasurably cherish, 
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THE opening of the Great Exhibition at 
Sydney this year may cause some of the 
readers of Golden Hours to take some little | 
interest in the history of this peerless Queen | 
of the Antipodes, remarkable alike for the 
singular beauty of its wonderful harbour, and 
for being the commercial centre of one of 
the most prosperous of the colonies of Great 
Britain. 

In the month of April, 1770, Capt. Cook | 





BOTANY BAY. 


BY CHAS. H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 


There is no West End at Sydney—no 
quarter full of stately mansions devoted to 
the exclusive residence of the upper ten In 
place of these you have, howeyer, something 
far better, for when the merchants grow 
wealthy they build for themselves detached 
residences upon the sloping shores of the 
numerous bays which compose the splendid 
harbour, from which they enjoy a panorama 
of perpetual beauty. These numberless 






was cruising off the south-east coast of the) villas, dotted about amongst the sombre 
recently discovered continent of Australia. | foliage of the everlasting gum tree forests, 
Passing by the narrow entrance that guards|form one of the principal features in the 


the spacious harbour, at the extremity of| 
which now stands the city of Sydney, the) 
great navigator entered the more open) 
waters a little further to the south, and cast) 
anchor in the shelter of Botany Bay, so} 
named from the extraordinary variety of 
flowers that beautified its shores. 

From the mast-head of his vessel the look- 
out man, whose name was Jackson, discovered 
across a low belt of swampy land the blue 
waters of the present harbour of Port JAcK- 
SON, Sydney, now considered to be one of 





the finest harbours in the world. 
In 1788 the colony of New South Wales | 
was settled by the English, and the first use | 


beauty of this famous harbour. 

The citizens are justly proud of their 
noble port, and well they may be, for its 
beauty is conspicuous from whatever point 
it may be viewed. On Sundays and all 
holidays the whole population appear to 
take their pleasure on the water, the surface 
of the harbour being covered by a little fleet 
of white-winged yachts, and swift, smoky 
steam-vessels, bearing their living freight to 
the different bays which form the feature of 
this place. 

The favourite excursion is to Manly Beach 
—a lovely spot, close to the North Head, 
lying on a piece of low land which gradually 








they made of their new acquisition was to | rises until it culminates in the dark perpen- 
build a gaol for desperate criminals from the | dicular cliff which stands up so abruptly 
mother country on the flower-girt shores of | from the sea, and guards the narrow 
the ever-famous Botany Bay. |}entrance to the port. 

Soon afterwards the city of Sydney began} Across this spit of land you can walk, in 
to rise on the south-western extremity of} about five minutes, from the horseshoe 
Port Jackson, at a distance of about seven | beach within the harbour to the long, broad, 
miles from the Pacific Ocean, the entrance'sandy shore on which the waves of the 
to the harbour being guarded by the tall, | Pacific break for ever in high and dangerous 
perpendicular cliffs called the North and surf. Immediately behind this piece of 
South Heads. level land, and opposite the steep “ Head,” 

At this time our colonists had not|other high hills rise precipitously, and from 
embraced the American system of laying out |their summit you obtain a most charming 
new cities in broad streets, running at right| prospect, whilst tumbling streams pour over 
angles to each other, and hence the present enormous boulders into a “valley of rocks” 
main streets of Sydney are more or less|below. In this wild gully you may obtain 
winding and irregular in shape, having ori- | splendid specimens of the true “ maidenhair,” 
ginally been mere bush tracks leading to|and other ferns of sub-tropical growth,— 
the water’s edge. In making these tracks no |although we are bound to admit that, except 
one ever thinks of cutting down a tree or|in spots of this kind, Australia is not a 
removing a log, and thus the road is made|country abounding in ferns. ‘ 
to bend whenever an obstacle appears in the! In the next bay to the one here described 
way. This will account for the marked our Prince Alfred—the Duke of Edinburgh 
difference in the aspect of Sydney, with its; —-was shot at, and nearly killed, by the 
narrow, irregular streets, and Melbourne, Irishman O'Farrell, and it was at Sydney 
with its broad, straight, open highways. ‘that he was soon afterwards executed. 
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Let us now cross over the harbour and 
land at the South Head, climbing up its 
steep cliffs, and then ascending the tall light- 
house which stands upon their summit. It 
was upon this grim wall of perpendicular 
rock that the passenger ship Dundar was 
dashed one fierce, wild night, her luckless 
commander mistaking this spot for the 
opening between the Heads. In a few 
minutes she was shivered into atoms, and 
every one was drowned excepting one sailor, 
who was washed by a wave upon a high but 
narrow ledge of rock, from which he was 
rescued by ropes let down from above, when 
the morning light had disclosed the sad 
scene of destruction. A small churchyard 
close by holds the remains of the bodies 
that were recovered from the sea. 

There is a glorious view from the summit 
of the lighthouse. On the east lies the 
great Pacific, stretching away to the con- 
tinent of South America for a distance of 
some eight thousand miles. As we gazed 
across this vast expanse, and pictured in 
imagination the beautiful islands of the 
sunny south, with their teeming populations 
still lying almost outside the light of civiliza- 
tion, we saw the great clipper ship, Flying 
Cloud, which had just passed through the 
bold portals of the harbour, come swiftly 
and stately on, spreading out her broad 
white wings for her long, long flight across 
the world. Here was a striking proof that 
no ocean, however broad or fraught with 
storms, can long shut out the civilizing 
messengers of commerce from the remotest 
corners of the earth. 

Turning westwards we saw outspread, as 
on a map, harbour and city, hill and valley, 
with a long, broad plain beyond, around 
which, like a great barrier, the rugged range 
of the Blue Mountains stood in the misty 
distance. Every inlet of the harbour—bay 
succeeding bay—was distinct and clear, and 
on their sides the white villas of the citizens 
glistened in the sun. 

On another occasion we saw the harbour 
under a totally different aspect. As our 
steamer proceeded towards the Heads a 
violent storm came on, whilst beyond us the 
sky was bright and clear, and a splendid 
double rainbow was formed. By a curious 
coincidence it exactly stretched from one 
side of the harbour to the other, and as we 
steamed on it seemed to follow us. 

Onward it marched over the rocky head- 
lands, always planting its many-coloured foot 
upon the waves; and as it shone upon the 
sloping hill-side, trees and rocks and the 











white houses gleamed through the sevenfold 
beam with ever-varying tint. Under the 
glorious arch sailed the dark ships, with their 
tall tapering masts, and the city lay beyond, 
lifting up her spires through the murky air, 
till, as we suddenly rounded a sharp rock, 
our course was changed, and the bright bow, 
striding across the rugged South Head, 
passed out on to the broad Pacific. 

No matter under what aspect viewed, 
Sydney Harbour is always beautiful. Never 
more so than when on a calm, bright Sunday 
afternoon you sail up its blue waters, and 
behold the city half deserted, and the fairer 
portion of its inhabitants clothed in lightest 
and brightest dresses, and enjoying the air 
as they sit in groups upon every sloping 
grass-covered knoll. It is truly a charming 
scene. 

Sydney stands upon a number of hills of 
moderate elevation. On one of these is 
built the Observatory, from whose top there 
is a delightful view of the city and harbour, 
across which you look through the tall, steep 
portals of the “Heads” out into the dark 
Pacific. 

The Government astronomer, Mr. Russell, 
kindly gave us the ev¢rée to his observatory 
one very fine night, and showed us some of 
the wonders of the southern heavens. One 
small nebulous spot, near to the shoulder of 
the celebrated Cross, was resolved by his 
powerful telescope into a collection of stars, 
which Sir John Herschel has described as 
the most beautiful in all the heavens. They 
appeared like some exquisite piece of jewel- 
work,—such as a royal order or insignia, 
formed of countless gems, rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, and diamonds, all glittering with a 
brilliancy of colour such as no earthly gems 
ever gave forth. 

Near to them another small spot, hardly 
discernible by the naked eye, was resolved 
into a mass like fretted silver, sparkling with 
countless diamonds, for all these stars were 
white. It is said there are some hundreds, if 
not thousands of these tiny stars all visible 
at once, and they have hitherto defied all 
attempts to count them. Both these objects 
are wonderfully beautiful, and the mind is 
filled with awe when one considers that each 
one of those minute points of light is pro- 
bably larger than our own sun, and that each 
may be as remote from its fellow as it is 
from us. How vast and unfathomable are 
the depths of the blue vault of heaven ! 

On one of the hills on which the city 
stands a fine park has been laid out, which 
has received the name of Hyde Park. ‘This 
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is a favourite resort of the Sydneyites during 
their fine dry summer evenings, as are also 
the other parks, or “domains,” of which 
there are several. The manner in which the 
people sit upon the grass until a late hour of 
the night is quite astonishing to an inhabit- 
ant of our moist, coolislands. With a mean 
annual temperature of 60 degrees, and an 
occasional heat of more than roo degrees in 
the shade, an Englishman’s idea of climate 
soon becomes vastly changed, and he de- 
lights in the amount of open-air recreation 
that is obtainable in these sun-favoured 
lands. 

As may well be imagined, the Botanic 
Gardens, which extend to a great distance 
along the shores of the harbour, possess 
beauties of situation, and a variety and luxu- 
riance of vegetable growth almost unrivalled. 
It is indeed a treat to ramble through these 
extensive grounds, especially when the mag- 
nificent flame tree is all ablaze with its mass 
of crimson blossoms, which cover the tree 
before the leaves have made their appearance. 
The Norfolk pines in these gardens are of 
remarkable size and beauty. 

But we must not linger in the city. Rather 
will we make a few excursions in the environs. 
First we will take the little steamer that runs 
up the Paramatta river for some fifteen miles 
or so to the town of Paramatta, so famous 
for its orange groves. Here we see grand 
old trees more than fifty years old, with 
colossal stems, and vast umbrageous heads, 
covered over with golden fruit. It is a mag- 
nificent sight when hundreds of acres are 
stocked thick with orange trees full of ripe 
fruit. 

Nor are the peaches to be despised, though 
we gave the preference to the luscious orange. 
At any rate, both these fruits are so prolific, 
that, like silver in the days of Solomon, they 
are almost as plentiful as stones. 

The Hon. Thomas Holt is a well-known 
resident in Sydney, and has done a great deal 
for the land of his adoption. He is a perfect 
enthusiast in the mysterious art of Oyster 
Culture, and after studying all the systems 
pursued in England and France he has de- 
cided to adopt that of the latter country. 

One fine morning he kindly drove us over 
from his palatial residence in the suburbs, to 
examine his extensive oys/er-clairs. On the 
way we passed the famous Botany Bay, now 
a silent and peaceful spot, with but faint 
records left of the huge mass of crime it so 
long held imprisoned on its lonely shores. 

Entering another beautiful bay Mr. Holt’s 
oyster-beds came into view. They lie in the 





midst of a fertile belt of green pasture that 
here descends to the very edge of the water. 
Close to the sea broad shallow trenches are 
dug, so that they admit the salt water, which 
passes through them in a constant stream 
only a few inches deep. In these trenches 
are laid the small rock oysters, which can be 
gathered by millions all along the coast, and 
here they lie and fatten. In about fifteen or 
eighteen months they are supposed to be fit 
for the table. 

‘* My object,” said Mr. Holt, “is to have 
cattle and oysters grazing in the same pas- 
ture.’ And sure enough here they were. 
The cattle were feeding up to the very edge 
of the “ c/airs,” and in the clairs lay hundreds 
of thousands of the favourite mollusc, calmly 
opening their shells and extracting their food 
—whatever it may be—from the flewing 
streams of salt water that passed over idem 
day and night. 

These oysters can be sold in Sydney or 
Melbourne for sixpence per dozen—a feat 
that we have discreditably failed to accomplish 
in our own country, where Parliament itself 
has been called in to lend its powerful aid ! 

A railway runs across the plain beyond 
Sydney, and in about thirty miles it brings 
you to the foot of the Blue Mountains. On 
the way you pass green plantations of peach 
trees, and golden groves of oranges, in great 
profusion. These are all full of beautiful life, 
and form a strange contrast to the many miles 
of weird and ghost-like dead gum trees that 
stretch out their long spectral arms over the 
scanty grass. 

These are on ground that is in course of 
“clearing.” The trees have been “rung,”— 
that is to say, aring of bark, some inches in 
width, has been cut away aé/ round the tree, 
so that the sap is unable to rise, and death 
ensues in a single season. The assistance of 
fire is usually called in to complete the de- 
struction, the timber itself not being worth 
the labour of felling and the cost of 
carriage. 

The railway is carried up the Blue Moun- 
tains by a series of zigzags similar to those 
seen in Switzerland. The zigzags take you 
about a thousand feet above the level of the 
valley, and for this distance the rise is sharp 
and steep. Such, however, is the gigantic 
scale on which this broad continent is formed: 
that there is a distance of fifty-three miles 
from the top of the zigzag to the point 
where you commence the descent on the 
other side. 

The whole of this distance is a gradual 
ascent, which raises you another three thou- 
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sand feet ; and the rail runs along the back- 
bone of the range. Side by side with it goes 
the old dray road, now almost neglected, 
though you still pass occasionally the heavily 
laden old-fashioned dray, with its eight or 
ten horses or bullocks, slowly lumbering 
along in painful contrast to the ease with 
which you glide by on the rolling car. The 
old road goes up hill and down dale in 
wearisome succession, but the railway has 
bridged the hollows by viaducts and embank- 
ments, and is one gradual andsteady ascent. 

Any one who has looked down from the 
summit of Ben Lomond will remember the 
confused and tumbling masses of mountains 
running north and east and west. Like these 
in shape are the Blue Mountains of New 
South Wales. 

But here there are no swelling “downs” 
covered with green grass, as in Scotland ; 
every one of these mountain waves, from its 
lowest base to its topmost crest, is one un- 


broken forest of dark green gum trees. | 
|a printer’s error, the depth of the rocky 


Never do you see anything else, except 
where occasionally some great crag stands 
boldly out, with sides so steep that not even 
a gum tree can hold itself on. 

What would the members of our Alpine 
Club think if, after climbing a high mountain 
spur, they had to walk fifty-three miles to the 
summit, and this through interminable forests 
in which the view is always bounded on the 
right by tall bare tree-stems—whilst the same 
unvarying and bewildering forms surround 
you on the left, and behind and in front, as 
far as the eye can reach? Whata boon is 
the railway here! Before the onward march 
of the white man the trees have bowed their 
heads, and upon their fallen trunks is now 
laid down that iron road, which, winding with 
graceful curves, carries you through the 
almost impenetrable depths of the primeval 
forest. 

Eighteen miles before reaching the summit, 
and at an elevation of some 3,500 feet, we 
alight to pay a visit to the splendid scenery 
and fine waterfall at Weatherboard. 

Arriving near the falls you descend about 
200 feet to a flat rock, which juts out and 
overhangs the precipice below. In front of 
you is an immense horseshoe of perpen- 
dicular rock more than 1,000 feet high, and 
some 300 yards in width. In the centre of 
this noble rock, worthy of a Niagara, there 
trickles a tiny stream, which falls splashing 
from ledge to ledge until it reaches the valley 
below. Itis a sad disappointment that no 
large river is here to come thundering down 


At your feet you see a long deep winding 
gorge, whose sides are clothed with gum 
trees and other vegetation in dense dark 
masses. This is the commencement of a 
narrow valley which runs between the moun- 
tains for a distance of eight-and-twenty miles 
—much like the celebrated “ cafions” on the 
American continent. Through it flows the 
stream that rolled over the high horseshoe 
fall, and one naturally inquires, “‘Can this 
small river have cut out and worn away this 
prodigious fissure in the mountain rock?” 
Who can tell? 

Further on towards the summit of the Blue 
Mountain range the traveller comes to the 
celebrated ravines and precipices called 
Govatt’s Leap, where a perpendicular height 
of from 1,000 to 1,500 feet is obtained. 
Nothing surpassing these precipices is known 
in Australia, for the precipices mentioned by 
Leichardt as existing to the north-west of 
Carpentaria, 3,800 feet in height are nowhere 
to be found. The figures inserted are clearly 





valleys in that part of the continent nowhere 
exceeding six to eight hundred feet. 

About 1,000 feet below the summit on the 
western side we stayed at a spot called 
Little Hartley, to visit the large kerosene 
mines of that district. 

The coal or shale from which the kerosene 
oil is obtained is here very abundant, but 
from what the manager told us, geologists do 
not quite agree in their opinion as to its 
formation. We can only say what we saw of 
the works. 

The coal appears to be of a whitish colour 
from the nature of the clay in which it is 
embedded. On splitting a lump with a 
hammer it is, however, found to be black and 
hard as ebony, and perfectly clean to the 
touch ; and it is so inflammable that you 
may light it easily with a match. The seam 
is about five feet in thickness, and is worked 
by simply driving tunnels into the side of the 
hill in any direction, so that there is very 
little outlay in machinery. 

The coal or shale, when brought out, is 
first split into small pieces, and afterwards 
crushed and melted in furnaces. The oil 
then flows out thin and yellow, but is after- 
wards distilled two or three times at different 
temperatures, till it becomes as clear and 
white as crystal, and as thin as water. In- 
deed, it looks far more like spirit than oil. 
In this condition it is packed in tins and sent 
off by railway to Sydney, whence it travels 
by steamer to the far-off ports along the 





this gigantic rock. 


coast, and its brilliant flame lights up the 
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streets of many a distant town, and of 
numberless solitary houses in the. silent 
* bush.” 

The opening up of these kerosene works 
reduced the price of American oil in Aus- 
tralia from 5s. and 6s. to 2s. the gallon, which 
was a boon felt throughout the whole con- 
tinent, where only the larger towns are 
lighted by gas. 

Beyond the Blue Mountains to the west 
lies a broad extent of level plains, some of 
which are rich and fertile, whilst others are 
but scantily watered. 

The carboniferous rocks cover an immense 
area of New South Wales, and they are so 
rich that the coal-fields of this colony are 
among the most extensive in the world. 

Persons are sometimes heard to wonder 
what mankind will do when all the 
coal in England has become. exhausted. 
Fortunately for the human race there 
appears to be no stint in the stored-up heat 
from the sun, which has been deposited 
deep in the bowels of the earth all over the 
world. The foresight and goodness of the 
great Creator and Father of the universe have 
never failed to provide for the wants of His 
creatures, and we may rest assured that 
they never will. 

The promise made to Noah, that “ while 
the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, 
and day and night shall not cease,”’ is as true 
literally as it is spiritually, and in these won- 
derful and immeasurable stores of. fuel laid 
up gradually during countless ages we have 
only one amongst many proofs that this 
beautiful world has not been left to develop 
itself by blind laws of so-called “ evolution” 
and “force,” but that every layer in its 
marvellous architecture has been arranged 
and built up by a divine and beneficent 
hand. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace, in some most interest- 
ing introductory chapters to. Mr, Stanford’s 
“Compendium of Geography,” volume 
AUSTRALASIA, published in 1879, gives us 
valuable information as to the probable past 
history of Australia at the time when these 
great coal beds were laid down. 

He tells us “ that at this period there must 
have been an extensive land area in the 
vicinity, from whose denudation these 
paleozoic sedimentary formations were 
deposited in the surrounding ocean. We 
have at present no evidence of the direction 
in which this land mainly lay; but the 
occurrence of extensive strata of the carboni- 
ferous age, with numerous coal beds over a 


large area of the eastern side of Australia, 
would lead us to conclude that in this direc 
tion there was once a great continent in 
whose inland lakes, seas, or estuaries these 
plant-bearing deposits were formed.” 

After this period large portions of the vast 
southern continent appear to have sunk 
beneath the waves, and at this time Mr. 
Wallace thinks that the early connection of 
Australia with Asia had ceased, although it 
probably still extended as far as New Guinea 
on the north and Tasmania on the south, 
both of which islands must have been joined 
to the mainland within very recent geologic 
times. 

The enormous areas of desert sandstone, 
which cover about one-third of the whole 
continent, and which are entirely unproduc- 
tive, are cited by Mr. Wallace as another 
evidence in favour of the existence of large 
fresh-water lakes at some remote period. 

This desert stone gives no trace of any 
sea shells or other marine animals, and 
“therefore it seems more than probable that 
it is a lacustrine or inland sea formation, 
and that during its deposition the surround. 
ing land was both more extensive and more 
elevated than it is now. Instead. of being 
submerged and reduced in. area, Australia 
was probably then at nearly its greatest size, 
and possessed of all the features of a great 
continent. 

“Tts mountains were loftier and more 
extensive, its rivers permanent, and its whole 
area well watered and productive. Its in- 
terior, instead of being parched and desert, 
was a great lake country, perhaps even more 
remarkable than eastern equatorial Africa is 
now. 

“ These lakes, or inland seas, were pro- 
bably formed by the gradual shutting up of all 
outlets from the central plateau by volcanic 
eruptions, or by elevations of the land, so 
that the drainage of the interior had no 
means of reaching the ocean. 

‘‘ All extensive plateaux have, or have had 
such enclosed basins, which are probably 
due to the upheaving forces being greater 
near the coast than inland, . . . and itis 
therefore evident that, under the conditions 
we have supposed, all the lower portion 
of the interior would become flooded, till 
enormous fresh-water lakes were formed, 
bounded by the various ranges of granite 
and palzozoic rocks.” 

After various changes, extending over 
enormous lapses, of time, Mr. Wallace. thinks 
that the volcanic action, of which this district 
is known to have been the seat, would cause 
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the more elevated tracts to subside, and the 
old depressions to become raised, and thus 
the area would become widened, over which 
the fresh-water deposits were formed. 

“‘ At length outlets were made by depres- 
sions in the mountain barrier at the north 
and south, while some of the rivers cut 
ravines by which they obtained access to the 
ocean. A general subsidence of the country 
followed, greatest probably on the west, and 
leading to the destruction of a large portion 
of the old continent. 

“Wide areas of sandy lake bottoms were 
thus exposed, and the general lowering of 
the mountain ranges causing diminished 
rainfall, the climate became deteriorated, 
and the interior gradually assumed its present 
sterile aspect. The last remains of the great 
bodies of fresh water which once covered so 
much of the interior are to be seen in the 
numerous salt swamps and intermittent lakes 
of the south, the west, and the centre of the 
Australian continent.” 

We commend Mr. Stanford’s admirable 
volume to the notice of ‘all those who wish 
to learn something of the great Antipodean 
New World, to which so many of our friends 
are now turning their wandering steps. 

The climate of Sydney itself is very dif- 
ferent from what may be experienced in many 
parts of the uplands of New South Wales. 
Indeed, it is possible to find almost all kinds 
of climate in some portion or other of this 
great colony—comprising as it does an area 
of over two hundred millions of acres, or 








more than five times the size of England 
and Wales! 

The soft ocean breezes sweep over the city 
of Sydney, and cause a certain moist heat, 
which some persons find enervating. In 
some years the thermometer rises in summer 
to a few degrees over 100° Fahr.; but thisgreat 
heat never lasts for more than a few days. 
The lowest winter temperature is very rarely 
below 40°, and the annual mean is from 60° 
to 62°. There is rather a copious rainfall, 
the average for twenty-five years being fifty 
inches, or twice the quantity that falls in 
London. But this fall is pretty evenly dis- 
tributed over the months, and the evapora- 
tion is extremely rapid. 

In the winter months Sydney is a very 
enjoyable place of residence, for the mosquito 
curtains are then put away, and one lives 
very much as one is accustomed to do at the 
close of an English summer, when fires are 
pleasant in the early morning and evening. 
In warm weather there is excellent bathing 
in the numerous large enclosed swimming 
baths in the various bays in the harbour. 
These are protected by stout palisadings 
from sharks, which swarm in these waters, 
whose presence makes it unsafe to indulge 
in indiscriminate bathing. 

From the many pleasant reminiscences 
we have carried away from the beautiful city 
and its matchless harbour, we would cor- 
dially recommend all who can do so to visit 
the Great Exhibition which is this year to be 
held in the capital of New South Wales. 








THE PRISONS IN PARIS. 


IN TWO PARTS,—PART FIRST. 


At the Congress of Stockholm, opened on 
the 2oth August, 1878, the president, Dr. 
Wines, paid homage to the happy activity 
which France has displayed during a period 
of several years, amongst the nations of 
Europe, in the pursuit of penitentiary re- 
form, now universally recognised as neces- 
sary. “ Permit me,” said he, “to begin by 
France. It is one of the countries in which 
the London Congress has produced the most 
abundant fruit, and allow me to add that 
France is one of those countries whose soil 
has been the best prepared beforehand by 
the labours of such men as Messrs. Berenger 
(of Dréme), father and son, of Metz; 
Gasparin, Charles Lucas, Bonneville de 





Marsang, Faustin Helie, and others no less 
eminent than their brethren in the work.” 

This appreciation of a man who, although 
a stranger, is well acquainted with France, 
and has distinguished himself in penitentiary 
science, is perfectly correct. 


PRISON REFORM. 


The reform of prisons, as well from a legis- 
lative as administrative point of view, and of 
the mode of carrying out the punishments 
awarded, has been pursued without interrup- 
tion for about eight years, and this for various 
reasons which we must notice before going 
farther. 

The first reason of this activity is the new 
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form of government. As much as the 
Empire feared discussion, looking with im- 
patience on any attempt at interference with 
the home administration, and especially on 
any inquiring glances cast towards the 
prisons, which might have resulted in the 
withdrawal of their triple bolts, even so 
much does the Republic, accustomed as it is 
to keep pace with, and even let itself be in- 
spired by public opinion, render inquiry easy, 
and even encourages useful observations and 
the desire to make improvements, provided 
it be shown that these are not impracticable. 
One date may be brought forward in proof 
of this, whilst, on the one hand, nearly 
twenty years had passed of indifference, and 
at least apparent neglect on penitentiary 
questions, the war of 1870 and the insur- 
rection of 1871 had scarcely ended when, 
on the other hand, these questions were 
again brought forward, and it was decided to 
make an inquiry into the matter. This 
inquiry was begun and ended in one year, 
1873-4. 

The second reason is the increasing num- 
ber of crimes and misdemeanours which we 
are unfortunately forced to acknowledge, in 
spite of the progress of civilization and of 
instruction in every form and stage. “The 
examination of the statistics of the last 
twenty years,” so writes the Supreme Head 
of the Justice, the Keeper of the Seals, ad- 
dressing the President of the Republic, 
“brings before us an undeniable fact, namely, 
the increase of cases of re-committals for 
crime; and we cannot deny that this is owing, 
in great part, to the penitentiary system, 
whose insufficiency, in a moral point of view, 
is evident.” 

Shall it then be said that instruction and 
the progress of civilization are, as some 
pessimists uphold, the causes of this deplor- 
able increase ? 

Certainly not. The truth is, as says one 
of the most competent judges on this matter, 
the venerable Charles Lucas, that in propor- 
tion as the pleasures and comforts of life 
increase, so do temptations increase. But 
this is a question to be reserved for later, 
and which shall have a direct reply in the 
sequel of this work. 

The third reason is the important 7é/e which 
the habitual criminals playin theinsurrections, 
riots, and political revolutions which are un- 
fortunately of such frequent occurrence in 
Paris. Viscount d’Haussonville, author of the 
very complete report, which in itself forms the 
sixth volume of the great parliamentary 


lishments, writes as follows :—“ Any one who 
has made more than a superficial study of 
the Commune, simply prompted by curiosity, 
must have been struck with the important 
réle borne in these bloody struggles by men 
who had again and again been re-committed 
to prison. Set free from prison, they entered 
the ranks as soldiers of the Commune, in a 
proportion which it will be interesting to 
determine exactly, when all the judiciary 
documents have been got together.” 

We will limit ourselves to these three 
reasons ; they suffice to explain the interest 
which for years had been constantly attached 
to the solution of these problems. 

We do not of course mean to make the 

reader wander from the Houses of Correction 
to the Mazsons Centrales, or to conduct him 
through all the departments to the houses of 
reclusion, or make him embark for New 
Caledonia. Besides, it is in Paris especially 
that the great temptations abound, that re- 
searches are made, and that this agitation 
prevails, 
We therefore invite our readers to accom- 
pany us on a visit to the prisons of Paris. 
We shall follow the prisoner accused of mis- 
demeanour or of crime from the moment of his 
arrest and committal in the depét of the 
Préfecture de Police until his liberation, and 
whether he undergo a simple imprisonment, 
or be condemned to close confinement, 
transportation, or the colonies,—be the pri- 
soner man, woman, or child,—we will pene- 
trate into his or her intimate life, visit him 
in his cell, examine.as we proceed the most 
important of the various problems which 
penitentiary science has to resolve at the pre- 
sent day, and say what remedy the Adminis- 
tration, Government, or private charity hopes 
to find for the imperfections which we are 
about to point out. 


THE DEPOT. 


The depét of the Préfecture de Police is 
the first station of the painful journey which, 
amid suffering and tears, amongst bitter 
utterances of woe or blasphemy, must needs 
be trodden ; one might perhaps be tempted 
to liken it to a waiting-room, but it is far 
different. It is, in fact, a point of arrival, 
and here it is that many a great effort, many 
a hope and project, finds its end. 

Were this dreary place reserved for ha- 
bitual evil-doers, one might visit it without 
a shudder, if not without grief and regret. 
But, in truth, one’s heart sinks within one to 
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tunate beings. who have suffered shipwreck 
amid the rocks and shoals of life. 

Young men, you who are rich or idle, and 
who rush headlong with eagerness because 
you haye been told that Paris is the city of 
pleasure, remain rather in the home of your 
childhood, for there is an honest Paris, hard- 
working and well instructed, which will not 
receive you into its bosom. You will pass 
close by perchance, and not even be aware 
of its existence; and there is a_ brilliant 
Paris, noisy and abusing pleasure, which will 
give you nothing, but to which you will per- 
haps sacrifice your fortune and your health, 

Men whom the love of adventure is likely 
to lead astray, women of romantic imagina- 
tion, who have left your own quiet nook to 
come and hide some fault perhaps in Paris, 
hasten if yet there be time to renounce your 
error ; return to your homes if you care to 
escape temptation and want, both of which 
are almost inevitable in this irregular life, 
which leads only to crime. 

Young men, you who are urged on by the 
fond dream of acquiring*a fortune, and whose 
last resources will be drained by the mere 
expenses of your journey, do not abandon 
your native Switzerland, your English home, 
your Russia, your America, where some few 
roods of land may have been yours, and 
some friends or relations will have sur- 
rounded you. What awaits you here at the 
end of your toilsome journey is not the 
promised land, it is no El Dorado, but too 
often the hospital, the depét of the Pré- 
fecture, or should you be particularly 
favoured, the cellular vehicle which will take 
you back to the frontier. 

About seven o’clock in the morning the 
frequent rumbling begins to be heard of the 
cellular waggon passing under the great 
archway, with its burden of unfortunates 
collected at the various police stations, who 
have been arrested during the night. They 
are led according to their sex into one or 
the other of the halls. 

We will first speak of the men’s hall, 

The best idea of this is perhaps obtained 
by picturing to oneself a company of poor emi- 
grants taking with them their scanty baggage, 
and travelling in a third-class railway car- 
riage to the seaport whence they are to 
embark, Vainly they endeavour to stretch 
their limbs for sleep on the narrow seats, 
some are eating and drinking, each one in 
his neighbour’s way, and the wakers forming 
an unwilling pillow for such who, in spite 
of discomfort, have actually fallen asleep. 


the great rectangular hall, with its lining of 
camp beds, when the new arrivals stretch 
themselves here pell-mell, singing, weeping, 
and weary. 

Already here in the depdét complaints 
begin to make themselves heard by the 
philanthropists as to its arrangements. 
These have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion and criticism, The mere physical 
contact between men of entirely different 
habits and condition is regarded as an evil. 
What torture must it not be for a man of 
cleanly, and perhaps elegant habits, to be 
for two or three days in close contact with 
another covered with rags, and very possibly 
with vermin! The moral contagion of vice 
and crime is no less to be dreaded. A 
youthful prisoner may at this moment re- 
ceive the most pernicious counsels, and im- 
pressions never to be effaced. 

Add to this, the fact that often the prisoner 
has been maltreated after his arrest, whether 
upon provocation on his part, such as striking 
the agents, or whether (to say the whole 
truth at once) designedly to obtain con- 
fession by constraint, as the pages of the 
“‘Lanterne” have lately revealed to France, 
has been the case. 

This old quarrel between the philanthro- 
pist and the police is far from its termina- 
tion, and this for the cogent reason, that 
from the very starting-point completely dif- 
ferent principles are put forward on the two 
sides. The chief desire of the police is to 
be feared. It has completely reversed the 
device of the ancients concerning social 
economy, “ The aim of the prison is to re- 
strain men, and not to punish them,” For 
the police, and we must acknowledge alse for 
our law, whose opinion is the same, the first 
effect of imprisonment should be to produce 
intimidation. So it comes to pass that the 
very thing with which the police are re- 
proached as being barbarous and useless is 
exactly what it holds to as being more useful 
and efficacious than anything else. The 
accused will deny his guilt, he will prepare a 
tissue of lies to defend himself, he will make 
every effort to support his captivity, and to 
make no confession. . Men, hardened in 
crime, often succeed. Some sacrifice of 
feeling must here be made in the interest 
of society, and it must be recognised that in 
order to work on very rebellious natures the 
police is sometimes forced to have recourse 
to measures. of extreme severity. 

To conclude on this subject we will limit 
ourselves to say decidedly that philanthro- 
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tion on cases of misery which exist outside 
the prison, and which are generally much 
worthier of interest; and as to the police, 
while preserving sufficient liberty at its dis- 
position, and the necessary means of repres- 
sion, it should be remembered that corporal 
punishment has been abolished by the Revo- 
lution, that it no longer exists in our legisla- 
tion, and that the limit must not be over- 
stepped where severity turns to barbarity ; 
but, on the contrary, such coercive means 
forbidden as are condemned by the law,—as, 
for instance, the contact of one prisoner with 
another who has a repulsive disease, or the 
use of bonds so tightly drawn that they 
become a torture or produce bleeding. 

Let us now enter the women’s department. 
This is a low hall, divided only by a post 
into two parts, the one for prisoners in 
health, the other for the sick. 

What remains to be said about it? The 


is to get up in the middle of the night, when 
all seem to be fast asleep, and to steal over 
softly to a corner of the room where an 
old pulpit stands, the remnant of a former 
oratory, and to give a tremendous blow with 
the fist upon it, the sound of which echoes 
through the place like the roll of a cannon, 
wakening all the sleepers with a start. But 
woe to the culprit who allows herself to be 
caught ! 

Our opinion is that {t would be vain to 
attempt a partial and gradual improvement 
in the too evident imperfections of the depdt. 
There is but one remedy, and this is the 
establishment of cellular imprisonment, from 
the very first hour, for the women as well as 
for the men, the same that they are to be 
submitted to presently, when undergoing 
imprisonment whilst awaiting their trial. It 
is an urgent reform, and one which happily 
is beginning to be understood, and which 





weary day drags its length in a different 
place from that which we have just left, but 
in the main the facts which meet us call for 
the same observations. 


they are endeavouring to introduce into the 
law for children. 

Meanwhile, as the law stands now, after 
four or five days spent thus, the order for 
imprisonment succeeds to the former, which 





The new arrivals, after having been 
searched and measured, are announced by 
a bell. Immediately the nuns appear, sisters 
of the congregation of AZarie Joseph, who, 
with the sisters of the denomination Za 
Sagesse, devote themselves specially to the 
work of the prisons. They lead the fresh 
arrivals to the place where the others are 
already assembled. 

These newly arrested prisoners had at first 
imagined that they were going to be liberated 
almost immediately. They were, most of 
them, far from their homes when the police 
agent came upon them. They are in want 
of everything—linen, and the most necessary 
articles of dress. Women never entirely lose 
their sense of coquetry. If one amongst 
the prisoners has had the precaution to 
furnish herself with a few necessaries, she is 
sure to be flattered, cajoled, bribed by the 
others for trifles, such as a comb, a hand- 
kerchief, a hair-pin. 

From noon till four o’clock in every season, 
and in every kind of weather, the prisoners 
are obliged to remain out in an uncovered 
court, exposed to coldand wet. When they 
come in they have a straw mattress to lie 
down on—nothing more. 

In spite of all the wretchedness and dis- 
comfort, one finds here, as in the men’s 
department, some who have been more than 
once in the place, and have got accustomed 
to its miseries. Such laugh and sing and 


sent the culprit to the depét, and accord- 
ingly the prisoner is shut up in the House 
of Detention to await his trial. 


THE PRISON BEFORE TRIAL. 


‘“« Begin with your culprit from the moment 
of arrest, or you lose him,”’—such is the 
French saying ; and it is not devoid of truth. 
Perhaps the term of imprisonment before trial 
could be shortened in some cases. As in 
England, provisionary liberty with bail might 
be accorded, but one can certainly not easily 
renounce one’s hold of the prisoner, and 
keep him at the disposition of justice, with- 
out the risk of losing him altogether. 

It may also not be a good thing to grant 
liberty with bail; in most cases justice wilh 
be the loser. Of this we can give a proof. 
An English prisoner at Mazas, speaking 
with the chaplain, vehemently asserted his. 
innocence, and bitterly complained of the 
system which keeps a man in prison while 
awaiting trial In England, he asserted, 
bail would easily have been accepted, and 
in his indignation he almost threatened 
France with a war with England on account 
of this. 

“* And what steps would you take if you 
were in London ?” the chaplain inquired. 

“ T should be at liberty,” he replied ; “ and 
if the accusation produced ten witnesses to 
prove me guilty, I should have twenty ready 





make merry in their way. A favourite trick 


to prove my innocence.” 
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Two months passed, and at the end of 
that time his guilt was so thoroughly proved 
that no one thought of attempting to prove 
the contrary, the condemned prisoner less 
than any one. 

Is it not evident that if this man had had 
the power which he boasted that he had of 
looking for and producing witnesses in his 
favour, but manifestly contrary to the truth, 
his action would have been injurious, and 
would have impeded the course of justice ? 

The fact is too significative to require 
further commentary. 


MAZAS, 


The house of separate confinement for 
male prisoners, called Mazas, has been in 
existence for thirty years. It was built to 
replace the old prison of La Force, which 
used to occupy No. 22. in the Rue Pavie du 
Marais. During the night of the roth of 
May, 1850, in less than twelve hours, 841 
prisoners were conveyed to their new abode. 

We need not pause as we pass before the 
soldiers on guard. These good infantry men 
go their rounds every hour, principally with 
the view of stopping any attempt at evasion, 
but their post is a mere sinecure. All is so 
thoroughly ensured behind a triple set of 
bolts, that in the course of thirty years only 
one attempt at evasion has been made, and 
that by a most intrepid man, a blacksmith, 
who on reaching the first court, and being 
unable to scale the wall, endeavoured to 
effect his escape by the sewer ; but the Seine 
which flows near the prison happened to be 
exceptionally high just at the time, and its 
waters, which were steadily rising, washed 
him back to his original starting-point, half 
drowned, and dripping with all kinds of filth. 

We may pass through the first court also 
without making a pause. It is vast, and 
picturesquely ornamented with railings at all 
the openings; magnificent ivy covers the 
high walls to their very top, and a broad 
balcony, covered with flowers, affords enjoy- 
ment to the directors. 

But what signifies here the beauty of 
decoration ? 

The prisoners make no halt in this place ; 
they arrive too full of emotion even to look 
around them; and besides this, the regulation 
is that when the persons arrested descend 
from the cellular waggon, they must hasten 
even at a running pace to their cells. 

It is nine o’clock in the morning, but under’ 
the immense arches of these buildings, syste- 
matically ornamented with little grated 





windows, it will not be fully daylight until 
much later, between one and three o’clock. 
The gas is kept burning till twelve o’clock, 
and in winter all day long. 

This building is constructed in the form of 
a wheel. We are now in the interior, in the 
rotunda which occupies its central body; out- 
side you were still a man possessed of a name 
and an address, here you are nothing but a 
number. An official, an ancient subaltern, 
whilst politely addressing you as monsieur, 
designs the cell appointed to receive you. 

Amongst the curious defile of evil-doers 
which now passes before us, composed of the 
common rough and red-faced drunkard, 
sober enough, however, at this moment, of 
the pickpocket, the housebreaker, the cashier 
who has just been fetched back from Bel- 
gium, let us remark, as a still waking spark of 
fallen honour, the prisoner who enters now, 
bending under his shame, with eyes red and 
swollen, a prey to remorse for his first offence. 
‘“‘ Have you been already arrested?” demands 
the official? and the man, still retaining a 
sense of honour, replies in a strong vibrating 
tone, while drawing himself to his full height, 
‘“‘ No, never!” as if wounded to the quick at 
having to reply to such a question. 

The imprisonment before trial lasts about 
a month, perhaps two or three months if the 
private examination is long, if there are 
accomplices to be looked for, or if informa- 
tion has to be obtained from other countries. 

What we would show now is the material 
condition of the prisoner during this time. 

For long it was thought necessary, as well 
for the sake of intimidalion for those who 
might be tempted to commit a crime, as to 
give to the time of imprisonment a veritable 
character of expiation, to have a dark prison, 
damp and gloomy where none but a foul and 
unhealthy atmosphere could circulate. 

But this error has been laid aside, a proof 
of the progress of true humanity as well as 
of penitentiary science. In our prisons of 
to-day we find order, cleanliness, one might 
almost say luxury, and particularly so as 
regards Mazas, one of the most recently 
constructed. 

The prisoner does his work in hiscell. As 
soon as it is light (we must not forget that he 
was obliged to go to bed at nightfall, and 
such a night is long) he may set to work, 
whether it be stitching copy-books, sorting 
haricot beans, separating the larger from the 
smaller for the grocers, making shoes or 
clothes, according to what he can do. After 
his meals he is allowed to read to amuse 
himself. His book is changed every four 
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days. At the hours of repast the food is 
rapidly conveyed from the kitchen to the cells. 
Imagine the rectangular court of an hotel 
three stories in height, the doors of the cells 
opening on the balconies. The food is 
placed in saucepans fitting into a wooden 
frame upon wheels, and raised to the upper 
galleries by means of pulleys; there it is 
quickly made to pass along the rails of the 
balconies from one side to the other, and the 
ration allotted to each prisoner is deposited 
before his cell. In ten minutes the sixteen 
superintendents of the six divisions have dis- 
tributed the food to 1,117 prisoners in 1,200 
cells, some of which are double. 

To obtain rapid communication between 
the superintending and the superintended, 
and for all matters of health, modern industry 
has furnished the best inventions. Ventila- 
tion, necessary conveniences in all the cells, 
telephones or speaking tubes, iron knobs 
which the prisoner may turn when he wants 
anything, and which immediately attracts the 
notice of the keeper, means of communica- 
tion between the galleries and the rotunda 
by speaking tubes, floors kept well polished 
by the prisoners themselves,—all this is 
thoroughly and amply provided. 

The sixth division, reserved for the sick, 
and also for the most desperate criminals who 
require to be specially watched, contains a 
dispensary and bathing establishment com- 
posed of fourteen baths. 

To work this great machine, and impart to 
the immense establishment the regularity of 
life, we find a director, four clerks, two 
brigadiers, six under brigadiers, sixty-four 
warders, one needlewoman, three Catholic 
almoners, two Protestant chaplains (not re- 
sident), one doctor, one apothecary with his 
assistants, one person to search the visitors, 
two barbers, four messengers, and thirty-three 
assistant prisoners. Every kind of trade is 
carried on here, every requirement, except 
the food supplied from the market; the 
prison with its staff must provide for itself. 

It is in a moral point of view that Mazas 
presents the greatest interest if it be made a 
special study, but in this sketch it will be 
more convenient to treat of the penitentiary 
question in another place, when we penetrate 
into the establishment where a longer period 
of solitary confinement is undergone. 

For if we speak, for instance, of the ameli- 
oration of the moral state of the man, of his 
regeneration by the gospel, this period of 
imprisonment before trial is not favourable to 
undertake it in. And for this reason we 
may accept it as a general rule that the pri- 








soner awaiting his trial does not acknowledge 
his guilt ; you will find him absorbed in the 
one thought of the accusation which con- 
tinually weighs upon him; he is preparing his 
defence, and is too preoccupied with the 
prospect of the material punishment which 
is about to fall upon him to comprehend well 
his moral state. 

Wait until he is condemned, and confine 
yourself meanwhile to his exterior wants, or 
to visiting his wife and children whom he has 
left in misery. Later, when he knows the 
length of the period of his punishment, his 
reflections will be bitter,and ke will think of 
the shame he has brought upon himself and 
of all its consequences. 

This will be the moment to address him in 
endeavouring to raise him from his low con- 
dition by means of religion. But at the 
present moment, in the prison awaiting his 
trial, of what use would it be? Only those 
can be converted who acknowledge themselves 
sinners, and who accuse themselves of guilt. 
Now our prisoner at this stage thinks only of 
accusing others, society in general,—every 
one, in fact, except himself. 

The penal proceedings, the examination of 
the affair, also exposes the prisoner to painful 
and dreaded interrogatories, and to many 
vexations. Justice must have its course, so- 
ciety must be enlightened, and, if necessary, 
avenged. But we may affirm, and it would be 
well to accept it as a rule, that if the accused 
has gone through this part of the proceed- 
ings without one’s having been able to gather 
other than slight and unimportant information 
against him, then the jury should be very 
cautious, for there is at least a strong pre- 
sumption of innocence in his favour. To 
bear these trials without flinching requires 
either a consciousness of entire innocence, 
or else an unheard of amount of energy and 
strength. 

If the period of imprisonment before trial 
be prolonged, one finds oneself face to face 
with an important question about which 
opinion is much divided: “ should one adhere 
as at present to the system of separate 
confinement?” The adversaries of this peni- 
tentiary system frequently bring forward in 
their argument the story of the frightful 
album belonging to a Director of Mazas, 
who used to have all the portraits taken of 
those who had committed suicide, and which 
formed a rather numerous collection. But 
we must put off the answer to this question 
for the present, and later on devote some 
columns to the comparison of the question 
as to common and separate confinement. 
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A further question presents, itself as to this| punishments? Doubtless it should also be 
house. of cellular imprisonment, for. should} considered in. this light, but for the present 


it not also be considered as a house of cor-| we, must leave Mazas, a special chapter 
rection, as besides, persons awaiting trial, we|,awaiting us which will bring us back to the 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1792. 


Many years have come and passed away 
since the terrible struggle between the aris- 
tocracy and democracy in 1792 spread 
sorrow and desolation throughout the length 
and breadth of France ; yet the oft-told tale 
has lost but little of its fascination. Deeds 
of valour, heroism, and noble self-sacrifice 
have been handed down from one generation 
to another, and taught.us how even delicate, 
helpless women have, inspired by love, be- 
come perfect instances of the power of true- 
hearted devotion. Charlotte Corday, who 
stands forth as a remarkable instance of 
courage and self-sacrifice; has. now a name 


for herself which will. last as long as that of | 


The following story, in which the names 
of the actors are omitted, is true, and bears 
witness to the endurance of which human 
nature is possessed and proving in the hour of 
need the amount of self-control that the most 
timid dispositions are capable of, even when 
hope, happiness, and life itself are trembling 
in the balance. 


* * 


The sun had set—had sunk to rest like a 
ball. of fire, so red was the glare that shone on 
the fair city of Paris. It lay in.crimson 
patches on the stone flags and white walls, 


* * * 





lighting up all with a. vivid colouring that 






the tyrant whom she slew. And can those |seemed to bathe each object in blood. Upon 
who regard her with horror for her revenge | the scaffold, which stood out in horrible dis- 
find no palliation for her guilt in the reflec-|tinctness from its surroundings, it lingered 
tion that. a few months before the death of} with a deeper touch, as though the human 
the republican, leader he had signed the. fluid which stained its. wood was a pleasing 
death-warrant of her lover, an officer in the | thing to look upon. } 
garrison of Caen?. Her name will be re-| “See,” said a woman, whose voice rang 
membered. above the.din of human cries and the tramp 
But there are many other instances of|of many feet, “it is the colour of blood 
courage and, heroism, which though un-|itself!” A laugh of fiendish  exultation 
known, because the actors in them ob-/| finished her speech, and with 4 smile on her 
tained no notoriety, have long since been |face she stepped forward and took her place 
buried,in oblivion. Now and then there is|in a procession which came. swiftly, by, 
brought before the. world. some anecdote | and raised her. voice with theirs in that 
which has been part of a family history, or|most glorious of all refrains, “The Mar- 
found penned by a hand long since stiff in |seillaise.”. And her words were forgotten— 
death ; but of the thousands, who went | forgotten save by two. The harsh voice had 
bravely and patiently to die, innocent many | penetrated to a window two stories above, and 
of them of the crimes with which they were | struck terror into the hearts of its occupants, 
charged, few have left behind them any re-|4 man and a woman, who were standing 
cord .of,,in some cases, noble lives. . There} beside the window. 
has been much written about the events of}, .“Did you ,hear her, Frangois?” said the 


this stirring time, when no manor woman 
was safe, from the fear of danger or death, 
when in the beautiful city of Paris those who 
lay down to rest knew not if the morrow’s 
eve would, see them in the. prison or on the 
scaffold ; when men. met each other with dread 
in their hearts, that each, maybe, was a secret 
emissary of one.of those, in favour, whose 
name was breathed with bated breath and 
respectful tone. 





latter, while a shudder of horror ran through 
her frame, . ‘ Qh, how could she laugh when 
.there.is such cruel.work going on !”’ 

Her lover, for in such relationship did the 
young man stand to her, gently drew, the girl 
away. 

“ Marie, ma petite, 1 have much to,tell you ; 
but I know not how to say it while you look 
so pale and tremble so.” 





With a rapid gesture of her hand, and 
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quivering lip, Marie sat down on the old 
sofa and looked at her lover in silence. 

“T have been told by one who I know 
would not deceive me, that I am suspected,” 
commenced the young man; then he con- 
tinued in a hurriéd voice, not daring to 
glance at the pale face opposite, “and, Marie, 
I need scarcely tell you that Robespierre 
will—will ‘ 

Hardly waiting to hear the end of the 
sentence, the girl sprang from her seat and 
threw her arms round his neck. 

“Then it has come true—my miserable 
dream! Francois, Francois! I dreamed that 
they tore you from me and cast you into 
prison. “Ah! I will beg at their feet, I will 
implore them for the sakes of their wives and 
children to have pity on us—they cannot 
refuse to listen!” 

The young count gazed down into the 
lovely face upturned to his, and a groan 
burst from his lips. 

“Marie, ma petite, I fear it would be 
useless. What mercy can we expect from 
men who have slain their hundreds?” 

It was too true. With passionate sorrow in 
her liquid eyes, the girl gazed up into the dear 
face that might so soon be taken from her 
for ever. The old story of twe hearts’ sorrow 
—to-day the parting, tomorrow perhaps 
death ! 

As they thus stood clinging together in 
mute despair a loud shout echoed through 
the air, and was taken up by hundreds far 
and near. Disengaging himself, the young 
man stepped forward and then beckoned his 
weeping companion to the window. Throng- 
ing from all parts were crowds of people 
gesticulating and singing, and effectually 
stopping by their numbers all traffic of any sort. 

All at once there burst forth the loud 
cry of “ L’Incorruptible!” With a start 
the count drew back. 

“Marie,” he said, “it is Robespierre 
himself who comes.” 

It wasa sight worth seeing. In the midst of the 
vast multitude sat the favourite in his car- 
riage, from which the horses had been 
taken, and which was dragged along by the 
excited crowds. There he sat, crowned with 
a garland of oak leaves, while around on 
every side there rose the words, “ Behold the 
friend of the people, the great defender of 
liberty!” So did the fickle mob now style 
one who had once gone by the name of 
Le Singe de Mirabeau. But this stern- 
looking man with the keen eyes and proud 
aquiline features had not toiled in vain. 
The reward worked for—the power to sanc- 








tion life or death according as his ambitious 
will dictated—had been won. 

Yet there must be a few words said in plea 
for one who has justly made himself notorious 
for his many cruelties and faults. He was free 
from some of the grosser vices and ambitions 
of his contemporaries. Genuine enthusiasmand 
something akin to principle guided this un- 
fortunate man at the commencement of the 
revolution ; but naturally cowardly, the ele- 
ments of conflicting and wild disorder afloat 
around him made cruelty his only instrument 
of either action or self-defence. Contrary to 
Marat’s policy, he did not court the dregs of 
the people ; or amass money; therefore he may 
be considered to have been politically insane. 

As the triumphant procession passed by, 
one of the crowd who stood beside Robes- 
pierre glanced up at the window where the 
Count B—— and his betrothed were standing. 
A smile crossed his lips—one which the un- 
fortunate young man knew only too well how 
to interpret. His fate was sealed. 

As the favourite of the people passed away 
in the distance a dulness seemed to fall on 
the deserted streets, and the scaffold rose 
black and grim against the cloudless sky. 

That night Marie’s dream came true, and 
the handsome brave young count lay in prison 
waiting to go forth to his death. 

* * * * * 

To and fro along the Rue St. Honoré to 
the place of execution went the carts con- 
taining their victims, accompanied by the 
usual closely packed mob. Opposite, and 
commanding a full view of the horrible 
spectacle of human suffering and woe, was 
the Café de la Regence, where it was the 
fashion to drop in for a game of cards. But 
owing to the ghastly, sickening spectacle that 
was continually passing by its windows, few 
cared to make it a resort for amusement. 
Some, who boasted a stronger nerve, or had 
grown callous to the pain of a fellow-being, 
gathered together to play for money, as many 
in those days played for a higher stake. 

But there was an afternoon (while the guillo- 
tine was doing its awful work) that the room 
was empty, save for one man who sat beside a 
table at the window. With an air of profound 
indifference he looked out on the scene 
before him, a stern defiance in face and 
manner. What mattered it that there were 
rising from hundreds of ‘hearts that day, a 
cry for pardon or pity ?—that innocent as well 
as guilty were being hurried to eternity? An 
impatient sigh broke from the firm lips, and 
the silent watcher turned his head ;—it was 
Robespierre. No wonder none cared to 
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mind as to why this unknown should so 
alone had power to strike terror into the | persistently play on, heedless of aught but his 
bravest hearts. And yet it was to this man | own success; but he uttered no word till the 
that but a short time since, in the Champ de! second game was finished, and again he him- 
Mars, an altar was erected, bearing the in-| self was loser. 
scription, “A celui gui a bien merité de la; Then leaning back in his chair, he said 
Patrie,” and beneath it the word Rodespierre. | shortly, ‘‘ What are the stakes? ” 
He had reached the highest pinnacle of fame,| It was well that his eyes were idly looking 
was recognised as the people’s leader ; and out of the window, or he might have noticed 
yet as he sat alone in the empty room, there | the suppressed eagerness of his companion’s 
lay a frown on the high forehead, and a) manner. But the momentary emotion, what- 
deeper gloom in the clear eyes. ever it arose from, was soon quelled, and in 
As he turned from the window and glanced | quiet tones that had no tremor in them the 
impatiently at the cards before hiin the door | stranger replied, “ The head of a young man 
opened, and a handsome young man entered | who will be executed to-morrow. Here is 
the room. With a low bow he placed himself at | the order for his release, wanting only your 
the table opposite the solitary inmate, and | signature; and be quick—the executioner 
taking up the cards, challenged him to play. | will give no delay!” 
Nothing loth, Robespierre consented, andthe! Bending forward, Robespierre laid his hand 
game commenced. There was a few minutes’ | on the paper and drew it towards him. There 
silence, broken only by the sound of the carts} was a moment of terrible suspense as the 
as they passed slowly down the Rue d’Honoré keen eyes glanced down the contents of the 
-—then the stranger won. But againthe cards| order with calm deliberation; but after a 
were dealt, and as the game progressed a/ minute’s indecision there lay upon its surface 
strange pallor crept over the handsome face | the signaturethat had powerto givelife ordeath. 
of the unknown, and his eyes rested with) The Unknown rose from his seat, bowed, 
anxious terror on his antagonist’s hand. Now | and taking the scroll in his hand was about to 
and then a slight shiver convulsed his frame depart, when his footsteps were arrested by the 
as a fresh shout was heard outside, or there | curious question, ‘‘ But who are you, citizen?” 
sounded forth the grand strains of the Mar-| With a proud smile lighting up his hand- 
seillaise ; but no other sign of emotion showed'some face, the stranger replied, “Say 
itself by word or deed. |citizeness. Monsieur, I am Count B——’s 
As the two sat alone a somewhat pardon-| betrothed. Thanks, and adieu!” 
able curiosity possessed the great man’s G. BIANCA HARVEY. 


challenge this quiet figure, for his name 
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PERHAPS the most light-hearted of us who 
have to gain our bread by the sweat of our 
brow are not without occasional moments of 
apprehension for the future. Whether we 
work on a grand or humble scale, whether we 
count our earnings by thousands or hundreds, 
or weekly wages, whether we are strong or 
feeble, sanguine of temperament or serious, 
matters little; the uncertainty of human 
affairs, evidenced in adozen different ways 
every year of our lives, forces upon us from 
time to time some such question as this,— 
What will befall us in old age? We see the 
brightest prospects clouded by unforeseen 
calamities, the most robust constitution sud- 
denly give way, the happiest homes broken 
up by wholly unexpected misfortunes. We 





find, too, that bread-winning alike by brain- 
work and manual labour is subject to varia- 
tions for which we have not calculated, and 





which often we cannot explain. 
and the skill that win a high guerdon at one 
period may suffer an extraordinary depre- 
ciation another. The wares, no matter how 
choice or how common, sold readily to- 
day may be offered in the market vainly to- 
morrow. Others may supplant us in the 
race, changing fashions may affect our pro- 
ducts, the course of affairs generally may 
undervalue the especial kind of labour in 
which we are engaged, and so a dozen causes 
may bring about the same result. And last, 
but not least, comes slowly but surely the 
inevitable portion of old age, taking the 
strength from our limbs, clouding the clear- 
ness of our intellect, diminishing the gene- 
ral powers we possessed before. We cannot 
escape it, we cannot flee from it; we are in 
duty bound to await and provide for it. 

Now there is just this difference between 
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the savage and the civilized man, that the 
former takes no thought for the morrow, but 
lives from hand to mouth, and the latter 
bases his whole scheme of life upon the ne- 
cessity of such a provision. What is the 
meaning of our banks, our life assurance 
offices, our provident societies, but this? 
Even the least provident has an enormous 
advantage over the savage as a reasonable 
being capable of foresight, whilst equally 
the difference between the careful and the 
uncareful classes of civilized society is im- 
mense; in fact, if we penetrate into the 
lowest classes of society, and take certain 
types of the London workman as an example, 
we must conclude that moral education 
begins where providence begins, and that to 
all intents and purposes the man whose self- 
control falls below this standard is hardly to 
be called civilized at all. All who have 
worked among the London poor feel this. 
Hundreds of cases come before them of men 
who earn good weekly wages during certain 
seasons of the year, wages very often in ex- 
cess of the stipend of a curate or the income 
of a young doctor, and who yet never dream 
of laying by for the winter, when work is 
scarce ; who year after year calmly see their 
wives and families reduced to parish relief 
or the workhouse. They know that the 
blankets, the soup tickets, and the coal 
tickets are forthcoming, and content to eke 
out a miserable existence for some months, 
they eat up or most commonly drink up 
their wages as soon as work becomes plenti- 
ful again. But it is not the intention of this 
paper to deal with the working man so much 
as the working woman, especially that large 
class of our “ social bees ” who have to de- 
pend on their own exertions for their bread, 
who have no other guarantee for their future 
but that toil can give them, and who in all 
human probability, unless they take precau- 
tionary measures, will depend in old age 
upon the charity of friends, the home for 
“‘Decayed Gentlewomen” or “ Aged Gover- 
nesses,”as the case may be, or lastly, the work- 
house. A case in the newspapers a couple of 
years back, shows what abject misery may be 
endured by the educated classes when brought 
either by misfortune or fault to the level of pau- 
pers. That casewas met by private munificence 
on a scale, fortunately, not unexampled in 
England ; but where one is thus made promi- 
nent, hundreds and thousands are left in 
obscurity. Highly educated gentlewomen— 
and gentlemen too--are doubtless in large 
numbers suffering the same ills endured by 
Mrs. Pethick, and none are at hand to relieve 





them, clearly suffering either through some 
fault of their own, their parents, or society. 

It seems to us that herein the individual 
rather than society is accountable. Society 
expects us doubtless to live more expensively 
than our grandparents lived sixty years ago; 
society bids us put the best foot foremost, 
dress, dine, live like our neighbours ; society— 
in other words, the world—holds up a model 
before us, and says, This must be imitated, or 
you will be scorned by my votaries. But 
society exacts nothing, only duty can exact ; 
and when we follow extravagant fashions, and 
live in a manner we can ill afford, we are 
slavishly offering ourselves before a Jugger- 
naut, ruining ourselves, and doing no good 
to others. Women are especially sensitive to 
public opinion. As arule they naturally and 
laudably avoid the stigma of eccentricity and 
slovenliness, and also of shabbiness. They 
like to make a good appearance, to please 
and be admired. But when this brief season 
of unthinking enjoyments is passed, when the 
serious business of a career is entered upon, 
when added to this the responsibilities of 
marriage are undertaken, then is the time to 
think of the rainy day. 

In former days there was nothing like the 
present condition of working women, and in 
this category I include not only those who 
gain their bread by handicrafts and various 
kinds of labour, but also shopwomen, clerks, 
governesses—all, indeed, who either by ma- 
nual or brain work depend upon their own 
exertions for a maintenance. Before civiliza- 
tion was advanced women were regarded as 
minors, or always dependent entirely upon 
their nearest male relations. All this is 
changed now. From various causes, which 
cannot beentered upon here, women have been 
called upon to share alike the burdens and 
the responsibilities of social life. The great 
beehive of this work-a-day world is made up 
almost as largely of the one sex as of the 
other. It is obvious—though, again, so com- 
plex are the causes that any attempt at fully 
explaining them would make this paper much 
too long—that hitherto women have competed 
unequally with men in the labour market ; 
they have been either too numerous, or less 
fitted for their work ; they have had only the 
humbler fields of labour allotted to them, and 
they often from family circumstances under- 
take occupations without any previous train- 
ing. This state of things is changing, but as 
there will soon be an enormous number of 
unmarried working women receiving modest 
wages or salaries, It is as necessary as ever to 
impress upon them the duty of thrif*. 
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“ But,” says a working woman—be it milli- 
ner, shopwoman, clerk, national schoolmis- 
tress, or private governess, as thecase may be— 
“show can I lay by for old age? I have to sup- 
porta youngsister or aninvalid mother ; I must 
dress well and keep up a good appearance ; 
I must enjoy myself in holiday-time ; and by 
the end of the year these expenses are only 
just met. IfI can keep out of debt it is as 
much as I can do; and I must trust to Pro- 
vidence to provide for my old age.” 

All this may be partly true, for we know 
that working women are seldom without 
family claims upon them, and that habits of 
life in all grades of society are becoming 
more and more expensive. Yet the whole 
case has not been stated. The real root 
of the matter is that inbred, inborn English 
thriftlessness which shuts its eye to the 
future, which mocks at economy, which calls 


is returnable to the representatives of the 
annuitant in case of death before the time on 
which the annuity should begin. 

How many unmarried women there are 
earning good wages and salaries, who have 
yet reached middle life without one penny 
being laid by for the rainy day! Nowthe 
Government will grant to any woman aged 
forty an annuity of #30 per annum, to 
commence on her sixtieth birthday, on the 
following conditions :—£12 5s. to be paid 
on entering the contract, and £10 15s. every 
succeeding year till the annuity falls due. 
What a small sum to be saved from the yearly 
earnings, and what a comfort even this 
modest income assured for old age! One or 
two dresses the less, a little pleasure given up, 
a few luxuries set aside, and such a provision 
might be made by even moderately paid 
shopwomen, clerks, governesses, most of 
|whom have no kind of capital except their 


carefulness by an ugly name, and which| 
sees. no disgrace in living from hand to health. Health means too often youth, and 


mouth like the fowls of the air. |even the most robust of us cannot expect to 

We know well enough that if the will and| be at sixty what we are at forty. Those 
the intention to save were there, if providing | intervening twenty years will dim the bright 
for the future were regarded as an absolute | eye, take sureness and strength from the skil- 
necessity—indeed, a duty, the thing might be fullest fingers, and slacken the steadiest pace. 


done sooner, and in time become easy. A very | Moreover, as we grow old, we want a certain 


little self-denial in small matters, a very little amount of comfort that we can do without 
cutting off of daily luxuries and enjoyments, in middle life. Where will it come from 
a very little hardship, would have their result | then? ‘True that thelargest of these Govern- 
at the year’s end. The money not so spent| ment annuities afford but a slender income 
would remain, and with it might be laid the | after all. Yet but for that slender income what 


foundation for a small but sure dependence |refuge is held out for those who have no 
in failing years. | fortune but hands and brains? Fifty pounds 
There are many different ways of so making |a year will keep body and soul together, will 


such a provision ; but it seems to us that|enable a working woman to maintain her 
none is fitter than that happily devised by|independence to the last, will arrest that 
the Government under the name of Govern. dreaded want, and still more dreadful alms, 
ment Annuities. These annuities are granted | So often the end of those who in their earlier 
by the Postmaster-General, who gives direct | days would have scorned the idea of begging. 
Government security for the payment of the Appeals to public and private charity are 
money at the proper time. They may take |constantly being made for those who have 
the form of monthly allowances or of half- allowed age and infirmity to creep upon them 
yearly payments, the allowance beginning at | without any provision. Worse still for the 
#10, and reaching to £50 per annum. (helpless orphans of improvident spending. 
Every exigency has been met by the con-| Instances occur every day of heads of families 
ditions of these Government Annuities (see | dying without any kind of forethought for 
Rules of the Government Insurance and|their children. Charity steps in, and the 
Annuity Office, to be had at any post office), |children are provided for somehow. But 
but we will more especially note the pre-/| society visits upon them the sins of their 
cautions taken on behalf of women desi-| fathers, and the help afforded is but too often 
rous of providing for old age. Thusa woman |a bitter reproach to them in after years. 
aged thirty may purchase an allowance of|- Let all those who are not so circumstanced 
#1 9s. 4d. a month, to commence on her|as to provide for themselves in any other 
attaining her sixtieth year ; and on the same| fashion, accept with gratitude the hand 
principle a husband and wife can make a| stretched outto them by theGovernment, and 
double provision. No annuity is granted|take early measures to provide against the 
above £50 per annum, and the conditions| rainy day. 


may be so arranged that part of the money M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 
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OR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and val remedy disonvered . 
LORGDYWE baie ten reucdy known for Coughs, hae 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal — Diphi Fever, Croup, Ague, 

CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhes, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dyseotery, 
CHLORODYNE effectually outs short all attacks of Bpilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE is the palliative in Neuralgia. Rheumatism, Gont, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitia, &e. 
“Lord Francis Conyngham, oy 4 ti Ragen octers' precenh ~ I ool Browne’s Ohlorodyne from Mr. 
who this time year some bi . Davenport, 
ound it a most wonderful madiotne, will be glad to hare balf a dosen bettice cent ot once te the above address.” —o 


“@arl Russell commanicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”— 


Bee Lancet, Ist December, 1864, 
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CHLORODYNB” on the A en Sr St i ahstaher Uniied Calan eeananr as we " 
Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street. Bloomsbury. LONDON. 
FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
i me pe oay et —— is a most effective BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
remedy fcr indigestion, bilious and liver complain THE GREA REMED , 
less of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and al ° T ENGLINE ¥ FOR GOUT 
disorders = est oe ao be AND RHEUMATISM. 
For FEMA ese Pills are y excellent, removing Zs . 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
pimples, = rp of the skin, and give a healthy disease attacking any vital part. 
bloom to the complexion. 
All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 94. per box. Gold ‘ty all Chemists, ot 1s. 1)4. ant Se, Or gee Boe, 
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THE TRAVELLER'S MANUAL 
PRAYERS ayn MEDITATIONS, 


BY A CLERGYMAN. 


«¢ Thanks for the excellent ‘ Traveller's Manual.’””’—The Bishop of Lincoln. 
‘The more I read it the better I like it, It isa work of much thought and study; and I hope you will be rewarded by 
knowing what a help you have been to others.”—H. D. 3 

“ We have here a novel idea excellently well carried out. The author has been himeelf a traveller, and knows the needs of 
travellers. The contents are so various that we prefer to speak of them as a whole, and to advert with pleasure to the sober, 
earnest, devout, and heart-searching spirit which pervades it throughout.”—Church Review. 

«A useful little book for those who lead a busy life. It contains w.editations suitable to all the circumstances with which 
daily life brings people into contact.”— National Church. 

<« Tg not intended to supersede existing works, but to supplement them. It consists of a selection of brief prayers, i 
and moral and religious precepts, the latter of which have a certain freshness and homely strength, and are not unlikely to attract 


attention.” —Literary Chure 
“This little book wil bene to many of our readers as a companion in every journey by land or sea. Many of its 
will be found especially profitable for wearisome days or wakeful nights. In ‘the excursion Season’ the ‘ Traveller’s Manual’ 
will help the tourist to spend his holiday wisely and well.” —/'he Pembrokeshire Herald, 


W. POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW, : 
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PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS, 

= GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

= GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 































> = 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
WITH , BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Kl They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. lid., 
28. 9d., and 48, 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 
14, 33, or 54 Stamps according to size, to PAGE D. WOODCUCK, 
Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 
be sent free by return of post, { 
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AS USED INTHE Paris _.tbe DOME BLACK LEAD differ fom the crdt- 


It is manufactured only from selected materials of the BEST 
LAUNDRY QUALITY, and being prepared by a special process, it not only 
. POLISHES QUICKLY, but also adheres at once to the stove 
or gate thereby AVOIDING INJURY TO THE FURNI- 
OF THE TURE from dust.—Sold by Grocers and Oilmen everywhere. 
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RINE OMWALES see vera You Ger 11) [GRASPS OSEAN TE 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 



























ls now used by all Respectable Families, 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins, 








